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THE EDITOR'S 


T HE Farmer of Pen/ylvania has (in our 
| Opinion) treated his Subject with that 
Loyalty and becoming, Spirit, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the Cauſe of Liberty from that of Li- 
centiouſneſs. In our happy Conſtitution, no 
Man can be properly ſatd to be juſt to his 
Prince, without being juſt to the Rights of his 
Fellow - ſubjects; as on the other hand, he can- 
not be true to his Country, without being true 
„„ Ro 


A very unfavourable Opinion of the People 
of America has, I know not how, crept abroad : 
And there are thoſe in theſe Kingdoms, who 
raſhly brand their Cauſe with the name of 
Rebellion; but methinks we, who are united 
under the ſame Head ſhould be very cautious 
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how we entertain illibera] Prejudices againſt | | 
our Fellow. ſubjects; and ought, before we 


paſs our Cenſure upon them, to examine 
what their Rights are, and with what Juſtice 
they can complain that theſe Rights are in- 
vaded. This End will be beſt anſwered by a 


careful Peruſal of the following Sheets; where | 


the Iriſßh Reader cannot fail to find many uſe- 
ful and very intereſting Reflections. In ſhort, 


if we are generally tender of the Reputation of . 
an Individual, let us now be tender of the Re- 


putation of a People : By neglecting the for- 
mer, we may injure the Happineſs of one. 
by neglecting the latter, we may heedle/sly con- 


 Jſpire ey an artful Miniſter to deftroy the Hopes 


of * Millions. 


The Right of Great- Britain to tax America, . 
is thoroughly examined in the following Let- | 
ters, It has been already generouſly and, I | 
might perhaps ſay, unanſwerably oppoſed in 


the grand Council of that Nation. Two noble 
Lords, the one diſtinguithed for his Abilities 


as àa Stateſman, the other for his Knowledge in 


the Laws, and both for their powerful Elo- 
quence, have bravely contended for the Li- 


berty of America, Such exalted Characters, 


who poſſeſs ſo much feeling for the Rights of 
others, are a Bleſſing to a Nation: They pre- 


ſerve her from committing Injuſtice. He who 


ſupports the Rights of his own Country 1s an 


uſeful Citizen; but he who will go further and 


_ generouſly defend the Rights ot others, is a 


* The Inhabitants of the Briti/h Colonies are eſtimated : 


at 3,000,000, 


| virtuous 
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der the Head of Great-Britain. 
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virtuous one. By the Counſel and Conduct of 
Jyhemiſtocles, Athens flouriſhed, He raiſed her 
to a greater Height of Glory and Reputation 


than any of his Predeceſſors: But his Ambition 
to augment her Power, drove him to Deſigns 


| of the blackeſt Treachery againſt her Frieads 
and Fellow-conquerors. The Probity and Pru- 


dence of Ariſtides were eee Check 83 157 


But juſtice, indeed, has ever been the pe- 
culiar Attribute of Great-Britain. Always 


watchful and jealous of her own Liberty, ſhe 


regards, as ſacred, the Liberty of others. That 


Freedom which ſhe enjoys, in the moſt reaſon- 
able Extent, ſhe has imparted to the remoteſt 
Corners of her Empire: Wiſely judging, that 
nothing will render her Children fo attentive to 


her Intereſt, and ſo affectionate to her Perſon, 
as the free Enjoyment of their Liberty and Pro- 
perty ; which Rights, once confounded and de- 


ſtroyed, it might be pretty 1 to them who 85 
exerciſed the Deſpori/m. | 


« It is,” ſays an * Author « on Trade, © the 


| © Intereſt, and ought to be the Care, of ſuch 
a8 are entruſted with the Adminiſtration of 
Government, to ſee that every Part of the 


* Britiſh Empire amply enjoys the Advantages 
« derived from the Laws, and that glorious 
« Freedom, which 1s the Reſult of maintaining | 


L 4 ths fo full Vigour.—“ And as Obedience,” 


* Rolt, in his Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, un- 
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| ſent adopted Policy. 
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ſays he a little farther, “ is expected from the 


« remoteſt Quarters as well as from thoſe bor- 


« dering upon the Center of Government, ſo 
they are intitled to the ſame Protection and 
| & Encouragement , which, while they receive, 

© there is no Doubt but Affairs will continue 


« in a flouriſhing Condition, and the Fears 


* which many have entertained, that ſome of 
e the diſtant Colonies may throw off their Obe- 
« dience to their Mother Country, will diſap- 
<- pear as viſionary Shadows: For it is in the 


* Body Politic as in the Natural Body , while 


„ the vital Parts are ſtrong and ſound, the Con- 
© ſtitution will be every where briſk and lively, 
and the Effects of it perfectly felt to its very 
«< Extremities.” Theſe Words are remark- 
ably ſtrong and pertinent to the preſent Poſture 


of Affairs; and I proteſt, when I add them to 


what has been ſaid by other Authors on the 


ſame Subject, I am much ſtartled at the pre- 


„ + We have hitherto,” ſays Poſtlethwayt, 
with a great Quantity 0 
„ wearing Apparel, Houſhold Furniture, &c. 


ſpeaking of the Americans, © ſupplied them 
Ptheir Materials for 


but if they ſhould eſtabliſn theſe Manufac- 
« tures among themſelves, and encourage 


% every Species of Artificers to ſettle among 


them, our Plantations may at length prove _ 


% detrimental, inſtead of beneficial to theſe 
Kingdoms.“ e 


Poſtlethavayt's Diſſertations on Commerce, Volume 
the 1ſt, Page the 104th. ee 
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Whether 
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Whether a more ingenious Way than has 


: lately been taken, could poſſibly be deviſed, 
to bring about all that this Author ſo juſtly 


apprehends, I will leave to every body to de- 
termine. e e 

We have already ſeen the ſpirited Coloniſts 
unanimouſly reſolve to put a ſtop to Britiſh 


Importations. An armed Force, perhaps, may 


awe them to comply with ſtrange Taxes; but 
we can hardly be perſuaded that it will ever be 
able to dictate to them how they ſhall diſpoſe 
of that Fund, which Great Britain may think 
proper to leave them for their private Neceſſities, 


In fine, it were much to be withed by every 
true Lover of his King and Country, that if 
any raſh Meaſures have been projected, they 


may be wiſely and ſeaſonably relinquiſhed : 


That America, on her Part, may ever adhere 
to that dutiful Dependence, which, to do her 
23 ſhe continues reſpectfully to acknow- 
edge; and that Great Britain, on her's, may 


reaſſume her wonted Generoſity and Good- na- 
ture; that, being united firmly with her own 
| Kindred, ſhe may have none to oppoſe, but 


Foreign Enemies, 
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R E A D E R 
W HE N I conſider our Fellow-ſubjects in 


2 America as rational Creatures, I cannot 
but wonder, that during the preſent wide Dif-. 


ference of Sentiments in the two Countries, 


concerning the Power of Parliament in laying |} 
Taxes and Duties on America, no Application 


has been made to their CJuderſtandings, no able 


and learned Pen among us has been employed 
in convincing them that they are in the Wrong; 
proving elearly, that by the eſtabliſhed Law of 

Nations, or by the Terms of their original Con- 


ſtitution, they are taxable by our Parliament, 


though they have no Repreſentative in it“. 


The Author + is a Gentleman of Repute in 


that Country, for his Knowledge of its affair 
and, it is ſaid, ſpeaks the general Sentiments of _ 
the Inhabitants. How far thoſe Seatiments are 


right or wrong; I do not pretend at preſent to 
judge. I wiſh to ſee firſt, what can be ſaid on 
the other ſide of the Queſtion. I hope this Pub- 
lication will produce a full Anſwer, if we can 


make one. If it does, this Publication will have 


had its Uſe. No Offence to Government 1s 1n- 
tended by it; and it is hoped none will be * 


* How far this has been effected by Mr. Canning's Pub- 


lication, the Public are to judge. 


Jobn Dickenſon, Eſq; Barrijlen 
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To he Inhabitants of the ; 


| BRITISH COLONIES. 
. . DB; Bi ks 


Bet.over COUnTRYMAN, 


AMa Farmer, ſettled, after a variety of for- 
tunes, near the banks of the river Delawate, 
in the province of Pennſylvania. I. receiyed” "Ul. 
| liberal education, and have been engaged in 
the buſy ſcenes of life; but am now convinced, 
that a man may be as happy without buſtle, as! 
with it. My farm is ſmall; my ſervants are 
few, and good; I have alittle money at inte- 
reſt; I wiſh for no more; my employment in 
my own affairs is eaſy; and with a contented 
grateful mind, undiſturbed by worldly hopes 
or fears, relating to myſelf, I am compleating 
the number of days ee to me by divine 
goodneſs. , 
Being maſter of my time, I ſpend aGood | 
deal of 1 it in a 3 which I think the moſt 
| * valuable | 
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W HEN I conſider our F ellow- ſubjects in 


America as rational Creatures, I cannot 


but wonder, that during the preſent wide Dif. 
| ference of Sentiments in the two Countries, 
concerning the Power of Parliament in laying 


Taxes and Duties on America, no Application 


has been made to their Underſtandings, no able 


and learned Pen among us has been employed 


in convincing them that they are in the Wrong; 
proving elearly, that by the eſtabliſned Law of 
Nations, or by the Terms of their original Con- 


ſtitution, they are taxable by our Parliament, 


though they have no Repreſentative in it *, 


The Author + is a Gentleman of Repute in 


that Country, for his Knowledge of its affairs; 
and, it is ſaid, ſpeaks the general Sentiments of 


the Inhabitants. How far thoſe Sentiments are 


right or wrong; I do not pretend at preſent to 
judge. I wiſh to ſee firſt, what can be ſaid on 
the other ſide of the Queſtion, I hope this Pub- 
lication will produce a full Anſwer, if we can 
make one. If it does, this Publication will have 
had its Uſe. No Offence to Government is in- 


tended by it; and it is hoped none will be taken: 
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How far this has been effected by Mr. Canning's Pub- 
Tication, the Public are to judge. | 


© Jabn Dickenſon, Eſq; Barriſten 
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A Ma Farmer, ſettled, after a variety of 5 
tunes, near the banks of che river Delaware, 
in the province of Pennſylvania. Ireceited u 
liberal education, and have been engaged in 
the buſy ſcenes of life; but am now convinced, 


that a man may be as happy without buſtle, as 
with it. My farm is ſmall; my ſervants are 


few, and good; I have a little money at jute 


reſt; I wiſh for no more; my employment in 
my own affairs is eaſy; and with a contented 
grateful mind, undiſturbed by worldly hopes 
or fears, relating to myſelf, I am compleating 


the number of days e to me by divine 

goodneſs, | UL IO +», 
Being maſter of my time, I ſpend a g 

deal of it in a AY, Wie l think the moſt} 


ae valuable 
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valuable part of my ſmall eſtate; and being ac 
quainted with two or three gentlemen of abili- 
ties and learning, who honour me with their 
friend ſtiſp, I have acquired, I believe, a greater 
knowledge in hiſtory, and the laws and conſti- 


tution of my country, than is generally attained 


by men of my claſs, many of them not being ſo 


_ fortunate as | have been in the opportunities of 


2 


getting information. 


From my infancy I was taught to love hu- 
_ and liberty. Enquiry and Experience 


have ſince confirmed my reverence for the leſ- 


ſons then given to me, by convincing me more 


fully of their truth and excellence. Benevolence 
towards mankind, excites wiſhes for their wel- 
fare, and ſuch wiſhes endear the means of ful - 

filling them. Theſe can be found in liberty 
only: therefore her ſacred cauſe ought to be 


eſpouſed, by every man, on every occaſion, to 
the utmoſt of his power. As a charitable but 


poor perſon does not withhold his mite, be» | 
cauſt he cannot relieye all the diſtreſſes of te 
miſerable, ſo let not any honeſt man ſuppreſs |] 


his ſentiments concernipg freedom, however 
ſmall their influence is likely to be. Perhaps 


he “ may touch ſome Wheel“, that will have | 
an effect greater than he expects. | 
Theſe being my ſentiments, I am encouraged | 


to offer to you, my countrymen, my thoughts 
on ſome late tranſactions, that appear to me to 


be of the utmoſt importance to you. Conſcious 
of my own defects, I have waited ſome time, 


in expectation of ſeeing the ſubject treated by 


_ perſons much better qualified for the taſk; but 


being therein diſappointed, and apprehenſive 
„„ | 15 
that 
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at length to requeſt the attentior? of the public, 
| raying only for one thing, that is, that theſe 
my be read with the ſame zeal Ibero p- 
ina 


Britiſh Ameries, with which _y were 


wrote. 


With a good deal of ſurprize I have obſerved, 


that little notice has been taken of an a& of 


parliament, as injurious in its principle to the 
hberties of theſe colonies, as the ſtamp- act was: 


I mean the act for ſuſpending the legiftarion off 


Ne- Tork. 


The aſſembly of chat government complied 


with a former act of parliament, requiring cer- 
| tain proviſions to be made for the troops in-Ame- 


ca, in every particular, I think, except the ar- 

_ ticles of ſalt, pepper and vinegar. In my opi- 
nion they acted imprudently, confidering all 
eireumſtahces, in not ecomplying/ſo far as would 
have given ſatisfaction, as ſeveral eolonies did: 

but my diflike of their conduct in that inftance, 


has not blinded me ſo much that I cannot plain y 


perceive, that they have been pubiſhed in a 


manner pernicious to American freedom, and 
juſtly alarming to all the colonies. 3 

If the Britiſh parhiament has a 4 L authority 
to order that we ſhall furniſn a Late! article 


for the troops here, and to conipel obedienee 


to that order, they have the fame right to or- 
der us to ſupply thoſe troops with arms, cloaths, 
and every neceſſary; and to compel obedienee 
to that order alſo; in ſhort, to la ow. ny: burdens 
the pleaſe upon us. What is this bur taxi 

us at a certain ſum, and leaving to us only the 


manper of railing it? How is this mode more 
tolerable than the ſtamp-a& ? Would that act 


B 2 5 have 


11 
| that longer delays will be injurious, 1 venture | 


An act of parliament, commanding. 
a certan thing, if it has any validity, is a tax 
upon us for the expence that accrues in com- 
plying with it; and for this reaſon, I believe, 
every colony on the continent, that choſe to 


12 LETTER I. 
have appeared more pleaſing to Americans, if 
being ordered thereby to raiſe the ſum total of 


the taxes, the mighty privilege had been left 
to them, of ſaying how much ſhould be paid 


for an inſtrument of writing on paper, and how 


much for arother on parchment ? 


give a mark of their reſpect for Great Britain, 


in complying with the act relating to the troops, 


cautiouſly. avoided the mention of that act, leſt 
their conduct ſhould be attributed to its ſup- 


| __ poſed obligation. PALETTE HER 
The matter being thus ſtated, if the aſſembly 
of New-York, had a right to refuſe ſubmiſſion 
to that act (and that they had, 1 imagine no 
American will deny) then the parliament had 


no right to compel them to execute it; and if 
they had no right to compel them to execute 


it, they had no right puniſh them for not exe- 
cuting it; and therefore, no right to ſuſpend 
their legiſlation, which is a puniſhment. In 


fact, if the people of New-York cannot be le- 


gally taxed but by their own repreſentatives, 
they cannot be legally deprived of the privi- 
lege of making laws, only for inſiſting on that 


excluſive privilege of taxation. If they may 


be legally deprived in ſuch a caſe, of the pri- 
vilege of making laws, why may they not, with 

equal reaſon, be deprived of every other pri- 
vilege? Or why may not every colony be 
treated in the fame manner, when any of them 


us to do 


LE T3 dx 
ſhall dare to deny their aſſent to any impoſi- 
tions, that ſhall be direQed ? Or what ſignifies 
the repeal of the ſtamp act, if theſe colonies are 
to loſe their other privileges, by not tamely ſur- 
rendering that of taxation? PEA 
There is one conſideration ariſing from this 
ſuſpenſion, which is not generally attended to, 
but ſhews its importance very clearly. It was 
not neceſſary that this ſuſpenſion ſhould be 
cauſed by an act of parliament. The crown 
might have reſtrained the governor of New- 
York, even from callirg the aſſembly together, 
by its prerogative in the royal governments; 
This ſtep, I ſuppoſe, would have been taken, 
if the conduct of the aſſembly of New-York had 
been regarded as an act of diſobedience to the 
crown alone; but it is regarded as an act of 
« diſobedience to the authority of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature.” This gives the ſuſpenſion a con- 
ſequence vaſtly more affecting. It is a parlia- 
mentary aſſertion of the ſupreme authority of 
the Britiſh legiſlature over theſe colonies in the 
point of taxation, and is intended to compel 
| New-York into a ſubmiſſion to that authority. 
It ſeems therefore to me as much a violation of 
the liberties of the people of that province, and 
conſequently of all theſe colonies, as if the par- 
| liament had ſent a number of regiments to be 
quartered upon them till they ſhould comply. 
For it is evident, that the ſuſpenſion is meant 
as a compulſion ; and rhe method. of compellin 
is totally indifferent. It is indeed probable, that 
the ſight of red coats, and the hearing of 
drums, would be moſt alarming; becauſe peo- 
ple are generally more influenced by their "= 
| an 
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| 
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and ears, than by their reaſon. But whoever 
ſeriouſly conſiders the matter, muſt perceive _ 
that a dreadful ſtroke is aimed at the liberty of 


theſe ' colonies. I ſay, of theſe colonies; for 
the cauſe of one is the cauſe of all. If the par- 


liament may lawfully deprive New-York f. 


any of her rights, 1t may deprive any, or all the 


other colonies of their rights; and nothing can 


poſſibly ſo much. encourage ſuch attempts, as 


a mutual inattention to the intereſts of each 
other. To divide, and thus to deſtroy, is the 


fiſt political maxim in attacking thoſe, who are 


powerful by their union. He certainly is not 
a a wiſe man, who folds his arms, and repoſes 
himſelf at home, viewing, with unconcern, the | 
flames that have invaded his neighbour's houſe, 
without uſing any endeavours to extinguiſh 
them. When Mr, Hampden's ſhip-money 
cauſe, for three ſhillings and four-pence, was 
tried, all the people of England, with anxious. 
expectation, intereſted themſelves in the im- 
portant deciſion; and when the ſlighteſt point, 


touching the freedom of one colony, is agitated, 
earneſtly wiſh, that all the reſt may, with 
equal ardour, ſuppart their ſiſter. Very much 


may be ſaid on this ſubject; but, I hope, more 


at preſent is unneceſſary. 9244 
With concern I have obſerved, that two aſ- 


| ſemblies of this province have ſat and ad- 
| journed, without taking any notice of this act. 
It may perhaps be aſked, what would have 
been proper for them to do? I am by no means 


fond of inflammatory meaſures, I deteſt them, 


1 ſhould te ſorry that any thing ſhould be 
done, which might juſtly diſpleaſe our ſove- 
„ reign, 
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T HERE is another late act of parliament; 
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teign, or our mother country: but a firm, mo: 


deſt exertion of a free ſpirit, ſhould never be 
wanting on public occaſions, It appears tome, 
that it would have been ſufficient for the aſſem- 


| | bly, to have ordered our agents to repreſent tio 


the King's miniſters, their ſenſe of the ſuſpend- 
ing act, and to pray for its repeal. Thus we 
ſhould have bone our, teſtimony againſt it; 
and 1night therefore reaſonably expect that, 45 
a like occahon, we might receive the ſame aſ. 

ſiſtance from the other colonies 
een , e FARES. 


| Concordia res paruæ creſcunt. b 
Small things grow great by concord. 


[LETTER l. 
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Beloved Countrymen,, 5 
1 which appears to me to be unconſtitu» 
tional, and as deſtructive to the liberty of theſe 
colonies, as that mentioned in my laſt letter, 
that is, the act for granting the duties on paper, 5 
The parliament unqueſtionably poſſeſſes a 


legal authority to regulate the trade of Great- 


Britain, and all her colonies. © Such an'autho« 
rity is eſſential to the relation between a mo- 
ther country and her colonies; and neceſſary 
for the common good of all. He, ho con- 
ſiders theſe provinces as ſtates diſtin from 
the Britiſh empire, has very ſlender notions of 


* The day of King William the Third's landing, = 
| 3 juſtice, 
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jiuſtice, or of their intereſts, We are but 


parts of a whole; and therefore there muſt 
exiſt a power ſomewhere, to preſide, and 


preſerve the connection in due order. This 
power is lodged in the parliament; and we 
are as much dependant on Great- Britain, as a 
perfectly free people can be on another. 


I have looked over every ſtatute relating to 
theſe colonies, from their firſt ſettlement to 


this time; and I find every one of them 
founded on this principle, till the ſtamp-a& 
adminiſtration “. All before, are calculated to 
regulate trade, and preſerve or promote a mu- 


tually beneficial intercourſe between the ſeve- 


ral conſtituent parts of the empire; and though 
many of them impoſed duties on trade, yet 
| thoſe duties were always impoſed with de- 
ſign to reſtrain the eommerce of one part, 


that was injurious to another, and thus to 


promote the general welfare. The raiſing 
a revenue thereby was never intended. Thus, 
the King | by his judges in his courts of juſtice, 


5 For the ſatisfa tion of the reader, recitals from the 5 
former acts of parliament relating to theſe colonies are 
added. By comparing theſe with the modern acts, he will 


perceive their great difference in expteſſion and intention. 


The 12th Charles, chap. 18, which forms the founda- 


tion of the laws relating to our trade, by enaCting that 
certain productions of the colonies ſhould be carried to En- 


gland only, and that no goods ſhould be imported from the 


plantations but in ſhips belonging to England, Ireland, Wales, 
Berwick, or the Plantations, &c. begins thus : © For the en- 


creaſe of ſhipping, and encouragement of the navigation of 
this nation, wherein, under the good providence and pro- 
tection of Gop, the wealth, ſa 


kingdom is ſo much concerned,” &c. 
e e impoſes 


ety, and ſtrength of this 
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impoſes fines, which all together amount to 


a very conſiderable ſum, and contribute to 


the ſupport of government : Nut this is merely 
a conſequence ariſing from reſtrictions, that 
only meant to keep peate, and prevent con- 


fuſion; and ſurely a man would argue very 
| looſely, who ſhould conclude from hence, that 


the King has a right to levy money in general 


upon his ſubjects. Never did the Britiſh par- 


liament, till the period above-mentioned, think 


of impoſing duties in America, for the pur- 
p1ſe of raiſing a revenue. Mr. Grenville firſt 


introduced this language, in the preamble of 
the 4th of Geo. III. chap. 15, which has 
theſe words And whereas it is juſt and 
neceſſary that a revenue be raiſed in your Ma. 
jefly's ſaid dhminions in America, for defraying 
the expences of defending, protecting, and ſe- 


_ euring the ſame: we your majeſty's moſt du 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons of Great- 


Britain, in parliament aſſembled, being de- 
firous to make ſome proviſion in this pre- 


| ſent ſeſſion of parliament, fowards raiſing = 
the ſaid revenue in America, have reſolved to 


give and grant unto your majeſty the ſeve- 
ral rates and duties herein after mentioned,” 


85 &c. 8 ; : 


A few months after came the ſtamp act, 


which reciting this, proceeds in the fame 


ſtrange mode of en prefſion, thus ——* And 
whereas it is juſt and neceſſary, that provi- 
ſion be made for raiſing à further revenue 


within your majeſty's domiuions in America, to- 


wards defraying the ſaid expences, we your 
majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, he 


commons 
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commons of Grea.= Britain. &c. give and grant” ß 
4H &c. as before. 3 
=_ The laſt act, oranting duties upon paper, | F 
B ccc. carefully purſues theſe modern precedents, | 
FE The preamble is, Whereas it is expedient, | *” 
that a revenue ſhould be raiſed in your majeſly's | 
dominions in America, for making a more cer- 
_ tain and adequate proviſion for defraying the 
charge of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and | 
| the ſuppert of civil government in ſuch pro- | 
| | vinces, where it ſhall be found neceſlary ; and | 
| 


. — wet . oe — — 5 


towards the further defraying the expences of 
1 defending, protecting and ſecuring the faid 
= dominions, we your majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal ſubye-'s, 20e commons of Great Britain, &c. 
| give and grant,” &c, as beſore. 

=o | Here we may obſerve an authority expreſ] 
| claimed and exerted to impoſe duties on = 

4 colonies; not for the regulation of trade; not 
[ for the preſervation or promotion of a mutu- 
ally beneficial intercourſe between the ſeveral 
conſtituent parts of the empire, heretofore the 
| ſole objects of parliamentary inſtitutions; but 
| for the ſingle purpoſe of levying money. upon | 
| 2, 5 : 
This I call an * innovation; and a moſt 
dangerous innovation, It may perhaps be ob- 
jected, that Great-Britain has a right to lay 


lt is worthy obſervation how quietly ee granted 
in forms uſual and accuſtomable (though heavy) are borne: 
ſuch a power hath uſe and cuſtom. On the other fide, 
what diſcontents and diſturbances ſubſidies framed in a new 
mould do iaife (uch an inbred hatred novelty doth hatch) 
is evident by examples of former times. Lord Coke” s 2d 
| 9 p. 3. | 


what 


LETTER 19 
what duties ſhe pleaſes upon her * exports, and 
it makes no difference to us, whether they are 
paid here or there. 


To this L anſwer. Theſe colonies require 
many things for their uſe, which the laws of 


Ereal- Britain prohibit them from getting any 
where but from her. Such are paper and glaſs. 


That we may be legally bound to pay any 
general duties on theſe commodities, relative 


| to the regulation of trade, is granted; but we 


being obliged by her laws to take them from 
Great-Britain, any ſpecial duties impoſed on 


their exportation to us only, with intention to 


raiſe a revenue from us only, are as much taxes 
upon us, as thoſe impoſed by the ſtamp- act. 
What is the difference in ſubſtance and right, 
whether the ſame ſum is raiſed upon us by the 
rates mentioned in the ſtamp- act, on the uſe 


of paper, or by theſe duties on the importation 


of it? It is nothing but the edition of a former 


book, with a new title page. 


Suppoſe the duties were made payable i in 


1 Great- Britain? 


It ſignifies nothing to us, whether they are 
to be paid here or there. Had the ſtamp- act 


# Some people think that Great-Britain has the ſame 
right to impoſe duties on the exports to theſe colonies, as 
on the exports to Spain and Portugal, &c, Such perſons 
attend ſo much to the idea of exportation, that they entirely 
drop that of the connection between the mother country and 
her colonies. If Creat- Britain had always claimed, and 
exerciſed an authority to compel Spain and Portugal to im- 
port manufactures from her only, the caſes would be pa- 
rallel ; but as ſhe never pretended to ſuch a right, they are 
at liberty to get them where they pleaſe ; and if they chuſe 
to take them from her, rather than from other nations, they 
voluntarily conſent to pay the duties ee on them. 


Gn directed, 
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directed, that all the paper ſhould be landed 
ME Fhrrida, and the duties paid there, beſore it 
was brought to the Britiſh colonies, ould the 


act have raiſed leſs money upon us, or have 
been leſs deſtructive of our rights? By nao 


— 
— 


means: For as we were under a neceſſity of | 


uſing the paper, we ſhould have been under the 
neceſſity of paying the duties. Thus, in the 
preſent caſe, a like neceſſity will ſubject us, if 
this act continues in force, to the Pay ment of 
the duties now impoſed. 


Why was the ſtamp- act then ſo pernicious wo | 


freedom? It did not enact, that every man in 
the colonies ſhould buy a certain quantity of 
paper. No: it onl y directed, that no inſtru- 
ment of writing ſhould be valid in law, if not 
made on ſtamped paper, & c. 15 
The makers of that act knew full well, that 


SITE CES . ̃⅛ U 


the confuſions that would ariſe from the diſuſe | 
of writings, would compel the colonies to uſe |] 


the ſtamped paper, and therefore to pay the 
taxes impoſed. For this reaſon the ſtamp- act 


was ſaid to be a law that would execute itſelf. 4 


For the ſame reaſon, the laſt act ob parhament, 


if it is granted to have any force here, will | 


execute 1t/elf, and will be attended with the very 
ſame conſequences to American liberty. | 
Some perſons perhaps may ſay, that this act 
lays us under no neceſſity to pay the duties im- 
poſed, becauſe we may ourſelves manufacture 
the articles on which they are laid; whereas by 
the ſtamp-act no inſtrument of writing could 
be good, unleſs made on Britiſh paper, and 
that too ſtamped, 
Such an objection amounts to no more than 
this, that the 1 injury reſulting to theſe N 
rom 


2 


— 


— 
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frm the totel diſuſe of Britiſh paper and glaſs 


will not be fo afflicting as that which would 
have reſulted from the total diſuſe of writing 


among them; for by that means even the ſtamp- 


act might have been eluded. Why then was 
it univerſally deteſted by them as ſlavery itſelf? 


\ Becauſe it preſented to theſe devoted provinces 
nothing but a choice of calamities, imbittered 


by indignities, each of which it was unworthy 
of freemen to bear But is not a violation 


of right doing us the greateſt injury? If the 
eluding the payment of the taxes impoſed by 


the ſtamp- act, would have nee us to a 


more dreadful inconvenience, than the eluding 


the payment of thoſe impoſed by the late act; 
does it therefore follow, that the laſt is no vio- 
lation of our rights, though it is calculated for 
the ſame purpoſe that the other was, that is, to 
raiſe money upon us, without our conſent ? 


| This would be making right to conliſt, not in 


an exemption from injury, but from a certain 


degree of injury. . 3 
But the objectors may further ſay, that we 


| ſhall ſuffer no injury at all by the diſuſe of Bri- 
 tiſh paper and glaſs. We might not, if we 
could make as much as we want. But can 


any man, acquainted with America, believe this 


 poſlible? Iam told there are but two or three 


glaſs. houſes upon this continent, and but very 


few paper-mills; and 7 40h more ſhould be 


erected, a long courſe of years muſt elapſe, be- 
fore they can be brought to perfection. This 
continent is a country of planters, farmers, and 


fiſhermen ; not of manufacturers. The diffi- 


culty of eſtabliſhing particular manufactures in 
ſuch a country, is almoſt inſuperable. For one 


manufactute 7D 
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e eee 18 connected with FORE: in ſuch a 


manner, that it may be ſaid to be impoſſible to 


eſtabliſh one or two, without eſtabliſhing ſeve- 
ral others. The experience of many nations 
may convince us of this truth. 

Inexpreſſible therefore muſt be our diſtreſſes 5 
in evading the late acts, by the diſuſe of Bri. 
tiſh paper and glaſs, Nor will this be the ex- 


tent of our misfortune, if we admit the legality 
ol that act. 


Great-Britain has otobibited the manufactu- 


ring iron and ſteel in theſe colonies, without a- 


ny objection to her right of doing it. The like 


right ſhe muſt have to prohibit any other ma- 
nufacture among us. Thus ſhe is poſſeſſed of 


an undiſputed precedent on that point. This 


| authority, ſhe will ſay, is founded on the ori- 

ginal intention of ſettling theſe colonies ; that 
is, that ſhe ſhould manufacture for them, and 
_ that they ſhould ſupply her with materials. 
The <quity of this policy, ſhe will alſo ſay, has | 
been univerſally acknowledged by the colonies, 


who never made the leaſt objection to ſtatutes 
for that purpoſe; and will further appear by 
the mutual benefits flowing from this uſage, e- 
ver ſince the ſettlements of theſe colonies, 

Our great advocate, Mr. Pitt, in his ſpeech- 


es on the debate concerning the ſtamp-act, aq- 


knowledge, that Great Britain could reſtrain 


our manufactures. His words are theſe——— 


This kingdom, as the ſupreme governing 


| i} 2giflative power, has always bound the co- 


lonies by her regulations and reſtrictious in trade, 
in navigation, in marufatures—in every thing, 
except that of taking the money out of their 


Pockets, without thar conſent.” Again he lays, 


© -- 
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« we may bind their trade, confine their manu- 
faftures, and exerciſe every power whatever, 
except that of taking the money out of their 
pockets, without their conſent,” ? EH: 

Here then, my dear countrymen, rouſe your- 
ſelves, and behold the ruin hanging over your 
heads. If you once admit, that Great-Britain 
may lay duties upon her exportations to us, for 
the purpoſe of levying money upon us only, ſhe 


then will have nothing to do, but to lay thoſe 


duties on the articles which ſhe prohibits us to 
manufacture and the tragedy of American li- 
berty is finiſhed, We have been prohibited, 


from procuring manufactures, in all caſes, any 


where but from Great Britain (excepting linens, 
which we are permitted to import directly from 


Ireland.) We have been prohibited, in ſome 


caſes, from manufacturing for ourſelves ; and 
may be prohibited in others, We are therefore 


exactly 1a the ſituation of a ary beſieged, which 


15 furrounded by the works of the beſiegers in 


every part but one. If that is cloſed up, no 
ſtep can be taken, but to ſurrender at diſcreti- 


on. If Great-Britain can order us to come to 
her for neceſſaries we want, and can order us to 


pay what taxes ſhe pleaſes, before we take them 
away, or when weland them here, we are as 
abject ſlaves as France and Poland can ſhew in 
| wooden ſhoes, and with uncombed hair “. 
| Perhaps the nature of the neceſſities of depen- 
dant ſtates, cauſed by the policy of a governing 


»The peaſants of France wear wooden ſhoes; and the 
vaſſals of Poland are remarkable for matted hair, which 
never can be combed. 55 


one, 
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one, for her own benefit, may be elucidated b 


a fact mentioned in hiſtory. When the Cartha- 


ginians were poſſeſſed of the iſland of Sardinia, 
they made a decree, that the Sardinians ſhould 


not raiſe corn, nor get it any other way than 
from the Carthaginians, Then, by impoſing 


any duties they would upon it, they drained | 
from the miſerable Sardinians any ſums they 

pleaſed; and whenever that oppreſſed people 
made the leaſt movement to aſſert their liberty, 
theic tyrants ſtarved them to death or ſubmiſ- 
ſion. This my be called the moſt perfect 


kind of political neceſſity. 


trovertible concluſion may be deduced, that 


when a ruling ſtate obliges a dependant ſtate 
to take certain commodities from her alone, it 
is implied in the nature of that obligation; is 


eſſentially requiſite to give it the leaſt degree 


of juſtice; and is inſeparably united with it, in | 
order to preſerve any thare of freedom to the 
dependant ſtate; that thoſe commodities ſhould |} 
never be loaded with duties, for the ſole purpoſe 

of levying money on the dependant flate, © 
D pon the whole, the ſingle queſtion is, whe- 
ther the parliament can legally impoſe duties 


to be paid by the people of theſe colonies only, 
for the ſole purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, on com- 
modities which ſhe obliges us to take from her 
alone; or, in other words, whether the parlia- 
ment can legally take money out of our poc- 


kets, without our conſent. If they can, our 


boaſted liberty is but 
Vox et præterea nibil. 
A ſound, and nothing elſe, 


85 ” A FARMER. 
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From what has been ſaid, I think this uncon- | 
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Beloved Countrymen, | 


Re joice to find, that my two former letters 
to you, have been generally received with 


ſo much favour by ſuch of you, whoſe ſenti- 
ments I have had an opportunity f knowing. 


Could you look into my heart, you would in- 
ſtantly perceive an ardent affection for your 
perſons, a zealous attachment to your intereſts, 


a lively reſentment of every inſult and injury 
offered to your honour or happineſs, and an in- 


flexible reſolution to aſſert your rights, to the 
utmoſt of my weak power, to be the only mo- 
tives that have engaged me to addreſs you. 

I am no further concerned in any thing af- 
fecting America, than any one of you; and 
when liberty leaves it, I can quit it much more 


conveniently than moſt of you: but while di- 
vine providence, that gave me exiſtence in a 
Jand of freedom, permits my head to think, my 

5 


lips to ſpeak, and my hands to move, | ſhall 
highly and gratefully value the bleſſing re- 


ceived, as to take care, that my ſilence and in- 


activity ſhall not give my implied aſlent to any 


act, degrading my brethren and myſelf from 
the birth-right, wherewith heaven itfelf “ hath 


e made us free “.“ 3 

Sorry | am to learn, that there are ſome few 
perſons, who ſhake their heads with ſolemn mo- 
tion, and pretend to wonder, what can be the 


meaning of theſe letters. Great-Britain,' 


they ja), is too powerful to contend with ; 


* Gel. v. 1. 9 5 | 
D | © the. 
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© ſhe is determined tc oppreſs us; it is in vain 


© to ſpeak of right on one fide, when there is | 
power on the other; when we are ſtrong 


enough to reſiſt, we mall attempt it; but now 
we are not ſtrong enough, and therefore we 
had better be quiet; it ſignifies nothing to 

convince us that our rights are invaded, heh 
we cannot defend them, and if we ſhould get 
into riots and tumults about the late act, it 


Us.“ 
What can ſuch men deſign | ? What do their 
grave obſervations amount to, but this“ that 


_ © theſe colonies, totally regardleſs of their li- 
berties, ſhould commit them, with humble 
£ reſignation, to chance, time, and the tender 


< mercies of miniſters ! Y 


Are theſe men ignorant, that uſurpations, 


which might have been ſucceſsfully oppoſed at 


firſt, acquire ſtrength by continuance, and thus 


become irreſiſtable? Do they condemn the CON- 
duct of theſe colonies, concerning the ſtamp- 
act? Or have they forgot its ſucceſsful iſſue? 
Ought the colonies at that time, inſtead of act- 


ing as they did, to have truſted for relief, io 


will only draw down heavier diſpleaſure upon 


the ſortuicous events of futurity ? IF it is . 


leſs to * ſpeak of rights' now, it was as need- 
leis then. If the behaviour of the colonies was 
- prudent and glorious then, and ſueceſsful too; 


it will be equally prudent and glorious to act 


in the ſame manner now, if our rights are 
_ equally invaded, and may be as ſucceſsful, 
Therefore ic becomes neceſſary to enquire, whe- 
ther our rights are invaded ?* To talk of de- 
ending them, as if they could be no other- 


wile 


LECTRH Mc S 
wite * defended” than by arms, is as much out 
of the way, as if a man having a choice of ſe- 


| vera! roads to reach his journey's end, ſhould 


prefer the worſt, for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe it 1s the wortt: 
As to © riots and tumults, the gentlemen who 


are ſo apprehenſive of them, are much miſtaken, 


if they think that grievances cannot be re- 
dreſſed without ſuch aſſiſtance. | 
[ will now tell the gentlemen, what is © the 


© meaning of theſe letters.” The meaning of 


them is, to convince the people of theſe colo- 
nies, that they are at this moment expoſed to 


the moſt imminent dangers: and to perſuade 
them immediately, vigoroully, and unanimouſly, 


to exert themſelves, in the moſt firm, but moſt 
peaceable manner, for obtaining relief. | 
The cauſe of liberty i is a cauſe of too much 


| dignity, to be ſullied by turbulence and tumult. 
It ought to be maintained in a manner ſuitable 
to her nature. Thoſe who engage in it, ſhould | 


breathe a ſedate, yet fervent ſpirit, animating; 


them to actions of prudence, juſtice, modeſty, 


bravery, humanity and magnanimity. 
To ſuch a wonderful degree were the antienr 


5 Spartans, as brave and ſree a people as ever ex- 
iſted, inſpired by this happy temperature of 


ſoul, that rejecting even in their battles the uſe 


of trumpets, and other inſtruments for exciting 
heat and rage, they marched up to ſcenes of 


havock and horror“, with the ſound of flutes, 
to the tunes of which their ſteps kept Pace— 


* Plutarch in the life of Lycurgut. Archbiſhop Potter 5 
Archzologia Grzca, 


| D 2 | 6 exibiring? ; 
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* exhibiting,” as Plutarch ſays, “at once a ter. 
rible and delightful tight, and proceeding with 
a deliberate valour, full of hope and good aſſu- 
rance, as if ſome divinity had ſenſibly aſſiſted 
W 35 

1 hope, my dear couutrymen, that you will, 
in every colony, be upon your guard againſt 


thoſe, who may at any time endeavour to ſtir 


you up, under pretences of patriotiſm, to any 


meaſures, diſreſpectful to out ſovereign and our 
mother country. Hot, raſh, diſorderly pro- 
ceedings, injure the reputation of a people, as 


to wiſdom, valour and virtue, without procu- 
ring them the leaſt benefit. I pray God, that 
he may be pleaſcd to inſpire you and your poſ 
terity, to the lateſt ages, with that fpirit of 
which I have an idea, but find a difficulty to 


expreſs. To expreſsit in the beſt manner can, 
I mean a ſpirit, that thall ſo guide you, that it 
will be 1impothble to determine whethet an A- 


merican's character is moſt diſtinguiſhable, for 
his loyaliy to his fovereign, his duty to his mo- 


ther country ; his love of freedom, or his affec- 


tion for his native ſoil, „ 
Every government at ſome time or other falls 
into wrong meaſures. Theſe may proceed from 


miſtake or paſſion. But every ſuch meaſure 
does not diſſolve the obligation between the go- 


vernors aad the governed, The miſtake may 
be corrected ; the paſſion may pats over, It is 


the duty of the governed to endeavour to recti- 


fy the iſtake, and to appeaſe the paſſion. 
They have not at firſt any other right, than to 
repreſent their grievances, and to pray for le- 


drels, unleſs an emergence is ſo preſſing, as not 


to 
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to allow time for receiving an anſwer to their 
applications, which rarely happens. If their 


applications are diſregarded, then that kind of 


oppoſition becomes juſtifiable, which can be 
made without breaking the laws, or diſturbing 
the public peace. This conſiſts in the preventi- 
on of the oppreſſors reaping advantage from 
their oppreſſions, and not in their puniſhment. 


| For experience may teach them, what reaſon 


did not; and harſh methods cannot be proper, 
till milder ones have failed, _ | 

If at length it becomes #ndoubred, that an in- 
veterate roſolution is formed to annihilate the 
liberties of the governed, the Engliſh hiſtory 
affords frequent examples of reſiſtance by force. 
| What particular circumſtances will in any fu- 
| ture caſe juſtify ſuch refiſtanee, can never be 
alcertained, till they happen. Perhaps it may 
be allowable to ſay generally, that it never can 
be juſtifiable, untill the people are fully convin- 
ced, that any further ſubmiſſion wilt be deſttuc- 
tive to their happineſs. 3 5 
When the appeal is made to the ſword, high- 
ly probable it is, that the puniſhment will ex- 
teed the offence; and the calamity attending 


on war, out-weigh thoſe preceding it. Theſe 


conſiderations of juſtice and prudence, will al- 
ways have great influence with good and wiſe 
men. . [FEM G 
To theſe reflections on this ſubject, it remains 
to be added, and ought for ever to be remem- 
bered, that reſiſtance, in the caſe of the colonies 
againſt their mother country, is extremely dif- 
ferent from the reſiſtance of a people againft 
their prince, A nation may change their king, 
„ or 
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or race of kings, and, retaining their atcient 
form of government, be gainers by changing, 
Thus Great-Britain, under the illuſtrious houſe 
of Brunſwick, a houſe that ſeems to flouriſh for 
the happineſs of mankind, has found a felicity 


unknown in the reign of the Stewarts. But if | 
once we are ſeparated from our mother country, 


what new form of government ſhall we adopt, 


or where ſhall we find another Britain, to ſupply 


our loſs? Torn from the body, to which we 
are united by religion, liberty, laws, affections, 


relation, language, and commerce, we muſt 


bleed at every vein, Ty ; 
In truth—the proſperity of theſe provinces is 
founded in their dependance on Great Britain ; 
and when ſhe returns to © her old good humour 
and her old good nature,” as Lord Clarendon 


expreſſes it, hope they will always think it 


their duty and intereſt, as it moſt certainly will 
be, to promote her welfare by all the means in 

their power. J 
Me cannot act with too much caution in out 
diſputes, Anger produces anger ; and differen- 


ces, that might be accommodated by kind 
and reſpectful behaviour, may, by imprudence, 
be enlarged to an incurable rage. In quarrels 


between countries, as well as in thoſe between 


individuals, when they have riſen to a certain 


height, the firſt cauſe of diſſention is no longer 
remembered, the minds of the parties being 


wholly engaged in recollecting and reſenting 
the mutual expreſſions of their diſlike, When 


feuds have reached that fatal point, all conſide- 
rations of reaſon and equity vaniſh ; and a 


blind ſury governs, or rather confounds all | 


things, 


— — 
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thirgs. A people no longer regards their in- 


tereſt, but the gratification of their wrath. The 


ſway of the“ Cleons and Clodius's, the deſign- 
ing and deteſtable flatterers of the prevailing 
paſſion, becomes confirmed. Wiſe and good 
men in vain oppoſe the ſtorm, and may think 
themſelves fortunate, if, in attempting to pre- 


ſerve their ungrateful fellow citizens they do 


not ruin themſelves, Their prudence will be 


called baſeneſs; their moderation guilt ; and 
if their virtue does not lead them to deſtruction 
as that of many other great and excellent per- 


ſons has done, they may ſurvive to receive from 


their expiting country, the mournful glory of 
her acknowledgment, that their counſels, if re- 
garded, would have ſaved her. 


The conſtirutional modes of obtaining relief, 


are thoſe which I wiſh to ſee purſued on the 
preſent occaſion; that is, by petitions of our 
_ aſſemblies, or where they are not permitted to 


meet, of the people, to the powers that can af- 
ford us relief. 55 . 
Me have an excellent prince, in whole good 


_ diſpoſitions towards us we may confide. We 


have a generous, ſenſible aud humane ration, 
to whom we may apply. They may be de- 
ceived, They may, by artful men, be pro- 


|  Voked to anger againſt us. I cannot believe they 
vill be cruel or unjuſt; or that their anger will 
be implacable. Let us behave like dutitul chil- 
__ dren, who have received unmerited blows from 


a beloved parent. Let us complain to our pa- 


3 * Cleo _ a popular firebrand of Athens, and Clodius of 
Rome, cach of whom plunged his country into the deepeſt 


calamitics. 


rent. 
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CCC I 
rent; but let our complaints ſpeak at the ſame 


time the language of affliction and veneration. 
If, however, it ſnall happen, by an un fortu- 


naſe courſe of affairs, that our applications to 
his majeſty and the parliament for redreſs, prove 


ineffectual, let us hen take another ſtep, by 


wWith-holding from Great-Britain all the advan- | 
tages ſhe has been uſed to receive from us. They 
let us try, if our ingenuity, induftry, and fru- 


ma 


gality, will not give weight to our remon | 


ſtrances. Let us all be united with one ſpirit, 
in one cauſe. Let us invent—let us work—let 

us ſave let us, at the ſame time, keep up our 
claim, and inceſſantly repeat our complaints— 
But, above all, let us implore the protection of 
that infinitely good and gracious being, © by 
* whom kings reign, and princes decree juſtice? 


Nil deſperandum. e 
Nothing is to be deſpaired of. 

LET TEN . 
Beloved Countrymen, N 
A N objection, | hear, has been made againſt 
{ A what I offered in my ſecond letter, which 


1 would willingly clear up before | proceed. 
There is,“ ſay theſe objectors, a material 


difference between the ſtamp- act and the late 


act for laying a duty on paper, Cc. that juſtifies 


© the conduct of thoſe who oppoſed the former. ; 


and yet are willing to ſubmit to the latter, 


»The duties impoſed by the ſtamp-act were 


© internal taxes; but the preſent are external, 


®* Prov, viii 15. 


c and 
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and therefore the parliament may have a right 


. „ 
To this I anſwer, with a total denial of the 


power of parliament to lay upon theſe colonies 


any © tax” whatever. 1 | 
This point, being ſo important to this, and 


to ſucceeding generations, 1 wiſh to be clearly 


underſtood, . R 
To the ward “ tax,” 1 annex that meaning 
which the conſtitution and hiſtory of England 


require to be annexed to it ; that is ——that 


it is an impoſition on the ſubject, far the ſole 


purpoſe of levy ing money. 5 
In the early ages of our monarchy, certain 
ſervices were rendered to the crown for the ge- 


neral good. Theſe were perſonal * : but, in 


proceſs of time, ſuch inſtitutions being found 


2 1t is very worthy of remark, how watchful our 


wiſe anceſtors were, leſt their ſervices ſhould be encreaſ- 


ed beyond what the law allowed. No man was bound 


to go out of the realm to ſerve the king. Therefore, 


even in the conquering reign of Henry the fiſth, when the 

martial ſpirit of the nation was highly enflamed by the 

| heroic courage of their prince, and by his 2 ſucceſs, 
they ſtill carefully guarded againſt the eſtabli 


ment of ille · 
al ſetvices. When this point (ſays lord chief juſtice 
oke) concerning maintenance of wars out of England, 

came in queſtion, the commons did make their continual 


claim of their antient freedom and birthright, as in the 
firſt of Henry the fifth, and in the ſeventh of Henry the 
fiſth, Cc. the commons made a proteſt, that they were not 


bound to the maintenance of war in Scotland, Ireland, 


Calais, France, Normandy, or other foreign parts, and 


cauſed their prote/ts to be entered into the parliament rolls, 


where they yet remain; which, in effect, agreeth with 
that which, upon like occaſion, was made in the parlia- 
ment of 25th Edward J.“ ad Inſt. p. 528. 


E | incon- 


—— groom EEE .,. 7˖＋⏑ß⏑“ßL: 


* 


„ r 
inconvenient, gifts and grants of their own pro- 
perty were made by the people, under the ſe- 
veral names of aids, tallages, taſks, taxes and 


| ſubſidies, &c. Theſe were made, as may 
be collected even from the names, for public 


ſervice upon © need and neceſſity ®.” All theſe | 
ſums were levied upon the people by virtue 
of their voluntary gift F. Their deſign was to 


ſupport 
+ 4th Inſt. p. 28. 


+ Reges Angliæ, nibil tale, 115 convocatis primis ordini· 


bus, et aſſentiente populo ſuſcipiunt. Phil. Comines. 
Thele gifts entirely depending on the pleaſure of the do- 
nors, were proportioned to the abilites of the ſeveral ranks 
of people who gave, and were regulated by their opinion 
of the public neceſſities. Thus Edward J. had in his 11th 
year a thirtieth from the laity, a twentieth from the clergy; 
in his 22d year a tenth from the laity, a ſixth from London, 
and other corporate towns, half of their benefices from the 
clergy ; in his 23d year an eleventh from the barons and 
others, a tenth from the clergy, a ſeventh from the burgeſ - 
tes, &c Hume's Hiſtory of England. 5 

Tube ſame difference in the grants of the ſeveral ranks is 
obſervable in other reigns. In the famous ſtatute de talla- 
gio non concedendo, the king enumerates the ſeveral claſſes, 
without whoſe conſent, he and his heirs never ſhould ſet or 


levy any tax—** nullum tallagium, wel auxilium per nos, vel 


 kerredes noſiros in "me noſtro ponatur ſeu levitur, fine volun- 
tate et aſſenſu archiepiſcoporum, epiſcoporum, comitum, ba- 
ronum, militum, burgenſium, et aliorum liberorum com. de 


 regno noſtro. 34th Edward I. 


> 


Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, in his comment on theſe 


words, ſays “ for the quieting of the commons and for 
a perpetual and conſtant law for ever after, both in this 
and other like caſes, this act was made.” * Theſe words 
ate plain without any ſcruple, abſolute, without any ſa- 
wing. 2d Cole Inſt, p. 532. 533. Little did the venera- 


ble judge imagine, that“ other like caſes” would hap- 
pen, in which the ſpirit of this law would be deſpiſed DF" - 


Englithmen, the poſterity of thoſe who made it, 


» wn £2 FA. 


are alſo called © cu 
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ſupport the national honour and intereſt. Some 
x | thoſe grants comprehended duties arifing 
from trade; being impoſts on merchandizes. 


Theſe Lord Chief Juſtice Coke claſſes under 
«* ſubſidies,” and“ 1 aids.“ They 
0 


ſtoms.“ But whatever the 
name was, they are always conſidered as gifts 
of the people to the crown, to be employed for 
. 3 


Commerce was at a low ebb, and ſurpriſing 
inſtances an be produced how little it was 


attended to for a ſucceſſion of ages. The terms 


that have been mentioned, and, among the reſt, 
that of “ tax,” had obtained a national, parlia- 
mentary meaning, drawn from the principles 
ol the conſtitution, long before any Engliſhman 


thought of regulations of trade, by the impoſi - 
tion of duties. 1 
Whenever we ſpeak of taxes“ among En- 


gliſnmen, let us therefore ſpeak of them with 
reference to the intentions with which, and the 


8 on which they have been eſtabliſned. 
his will give certainty to our expreſſion, and 


| fafety to our conduct: but if, when we have 


in view the liberty of thoſe colonies, and the 
influence of taxes laid without our conſent, 


we proceed in any other courſe, we purſue 4 
Juno“ indeed, but ſhall only catch a cloud. 


In the national, parliamentary ſenſe inſiſted 


on, the word © tax +” was certainly under- 


„ ſtood 


* The goddeſs of Empire, in Heathen Mytho- 
logy ; according to the antient fable, Ixion purſued 
her, but ſhe eſcaped in a cloud. „ 

+ In this ſenſe Monteſquieu uſes the word “ tax,” in 
bis 13th book of the Spirit of laws. 


rn 


ſtood by the congreſs at New-York, whoſe re- 
ſolves may be ſaid to form the American * bill 
of rights,” 8 ry 


The third, fourth, fifth and ſixth reſolves, 
JJ CC ; 
III. “ Thar it is inſeparably eſſential to the 


freedom of a people, and the undonbted right 


of Engliſhmen, that no tax be impoſed on them, 


but with their own conſent, given perſonally, or 
by their repreſentatives. OO 

IV.“ That the people of the colonies are 
not, and, from their local circumſtances can- 
not be repreſented in the houſe of commons in 


Great- Britain.” VVV 
V. That the only repreſentatives of the 


people of the colonies, are the perſons choſen 
therein by themſelves; and that no taxes 

have been, or can be conſtitutionally impoſed _ 
on them, but by their reſpective legiſlatures,” _ 


VI. © That. a/l ſupplies to the crown, be- 


ing free gifts of the people, it is unreaſonable, 

and inconſiſtent with the principles and fpirit of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, for the people of Great 
Britain to grant to his majeſty the property of 

the colonies.” : 1 


 Hereis no diſtinction made between inter- 


nal and external taxes. It is evident from the 
ſhort reaſoning thrown into theſe reſolves, that 
every impoſition © to grant to his majeſty the 
property of the colonies,” was thought a tax; 


and that every ſuch impoſition, if laid any other 
way, but © with their conſent, given per- 
ſonally, or by their repreſentatives,” was 


not only © unreaſonable, and inconſiſtent _ 
with the principles and ſpirit of the Britiſh 


cConſti- 
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conſtitution,” but deſtructive to the freedom 


of a people.“ TS LO - 14 75 

This language is clear and important, A © tax 
means an impoſition to raiſe money. Such per- 
ſons therefore as ſpeak of internal and external 


taxes, I pray may pardon me, if J object to 


| that expreſlion, as applied to the privileges and in- 


tereſts of theſe colonies. There may be internal 
and external impaſitions founded on different 
principles, and having different tendencies; every 
 * tax” being an impoſition, though every impo- 
ſition is not a tax.” But all taxes are founded 


on the ſame principle; and have the ſame 


_ tendency. V' N 
External impoſitions, for the regulation of 
our trade, do not“ grant to his majeſty the pro- 


perty of the colonies.” They only prevent 


the colonies acquiring property, in things 
_ neceſſary, in a manner judged to be injuri- 


ous to the welfare of the whole empire. But 


the laſt ſtatute reſpecting us, grants to his ma- 
jeſty the property of the colomes,” by laying du- 
ties on the manufactures of Great-Britain which 
they muſt take, and which ſhe ſettled them, on 
- purpoſe that they ] take. 


What tax can be more internal than this? 
Here is money drawn without their cones 
N from 


1 


* It ſeems to be evident, that Mr. Pitt, in his defence 


of America, during the debate concerning the repeal of 
the ſtamp-aQ, by © internal taxes,” meant any duties 
« for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue ; and by © external 
taxes,” meant duties impoſed for the regulation of trade.” 
His exprefſions are theſe — If the gentleman does not 
underſtand the difference between internal and external 
taxes I cannot help it; but there is a plain diſtinction be- 

55 tween 
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from a ſociety, who have conſtantly enjoyed a 
conſtitutional mode of raiſing all money among 


themſelves. The payment of this tax they have 


no poſſible method of avoiding ; as they cannot 


do without the commodities on which it is laid, 
and they cannot manufacture theſe commodities 
themſelves. Beſides, if this unhappy country 
ſhould be fo lucky as to elude this act, by get. 
ting parchment enough, in the place of paper, 
or by reviving the antient method of writing on 
wax and bark, and by inventing ſomething to 
ſerve inſtead of glaſs, her ingenuity would ſtand 
her in little ſtead; for then the parliament 
would have nothing to do but to prohibit ſuch 
; x RA mats. 


tween taxes levied for the purpoſes of raiſirg a revenue, and 
duties impoſed for the regulation of trade, for the accom- 
modation of the ſubjeQ ; although, in the conſequences, 


ſome revenue might incidentally ariſe from the latter.“ 
Theſe words were in Mr. Pitt's reply to Mr. Grenville, 
who ſaid he could not underſtand the difference between 
external and internal taxes. But Mr. Pitt, in his firſt ſpeech, 
had made no ſuch diſtinction; and his meaning, when he 


mentions the diſtinction, appears to be that by ex- 
ternal taxes,” he intended impoſitions, for the purpoſe of 


regulating the intercourſe of the colonies with others; and | 
by “ internal taxes,” he intended impoſitions, for the pur- 


poſe of taking money for them. 2 L 
In every other part of his ſpeeches on that occaſion, his 
words confirm this conſtruQtion of his expreſſions. The 


following extracts will ſhew how poſitive and general were 


his aſſertions of our right, 


„It is my opinion that this kingdom has No RIGHT to 
lay A TAX upon the colonies.” —The Americans are the 


SONS, not the BASTARDS of England. TaxaTloN is NO 
| PART of the governing or /egi//ative power.” —“ The taxes 


are a voluntary gift and grant of the commons ALONE. In 


OS; ea 
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factures, or to lay a tax on hats and woollen 
cloths,, which they have already prohibited the 
colonies from ſupplying each other with; or on 
inſtruments and tools of ſteel and iron, which 

they have prohibited the provincials from ma- 


\ 


concerned, but the concuirence of the prERs and the 
CROWN to a TAX, is only neceſſaty to clofe with the Form 
of a law. The Girr and GRANT is of the CoMMoNS 
ALONE.—** The diſtinction between LEGISLATION and 
TAXATION is efſentially neceſſary to liberty.” —** The cou- 


Mons of America, repreſented in their ſeveral aſſemblies, 


have ever been in poſſeſſion of the exerciſe of this, their 
conſtitutional right, of Giving and GRANTING their 
OWN MONEY. They would have been SLAVES, if they had 


not enjoyed it.” —* The idea of a virtual repreſentation 


of America in this houſe, is the moſt contemptible idea 


that ever entered into the head of man. It does not de- 
ſerve a ſerious refutation.” Ta ns Ina | 
| Heafterwards ſhews the unreaſonableneſs of Great Britain 
taxing America, thus ©« When I had the honour of 


ſerving his Majeſty, I availed myſelf of the means of in- 


formation, which I derived from my office: Is EAX 
THEREFORE FROM KNOWLEDGE, My materials weite 
good. I was at pains to collect, to dige/t, to conſiiler them; 
and I will be bold to affirm, that the profit to Great Britain 


from the trade of the colonies, through all its branches, is 


TWO MILLIONS A YEAR. This 1s the fund that carried 


you triumphantly through the laſt war. The eſtates that 


were rented at two thouſand pounds a year, threeſcore years 
ago, are at three thouſand pounds at preſent. Thoſe eſtates 


ſold then from fifteen to eighteen years purchaſe ; the ſame 


may now be ſold for thirty. You owe THIS To AMERICA. 
THis is THE PRICE THAT AMERICA PAYS YOU FOR HER 
PROTECTION.” : „ dare not fay how much higher 
theſe profits may be augmented.” . Upon the whole, I 
will beg leave to tell the houſe what is really my opinion ; 
it is, that the ſtamp- act be repealed abſolutely, totally, and 
immediately. That the reaſon for the repeal be aſſigned, be- 
cauſe it was founded on an ERRONEQUS PRINCIPLE,” 


nufacturing 
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nufacturing at all“: And then, what little gold 
and ſilver we have, muſt be torn from their 


hands, or they will not be able, in a ſhort time, 


to get an axe , for cutting their firewood, nor 


a plough, for raiſing their food. In what re- 


nuke a ſword in the ſcabbard, 


# 


ſpect, therefore, I beg leave to aſk, is the late 


act preferable tothe ſtamp- act, or more conſiſtent 
with the liberties of the colonies ? For my own 
part, I regard them both with equal apprehen- 


fion; and think they ought to be in the ſame 
manner oppoſed, _ Es. Ws 


Habemus quidem ſenatus conſultum,—tanquam 
gladium in vagina repaſitum. 


We have a ſtatute, laid up for future uſe, 
A FARMER. 


„ And that pig and bar iron, made in his majeſly's 
colonies ia America, may be further nanufactured in this 


 #ingdom, be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, | 


that from and after the twenty-fourth day of June, 1750, 
no mill, or other engine, for ſlitting or rolling of iron, or 
any plating forge, to work with a tilt hammer, or any fur- 


nace for making ſteel, ſhall be erected; or, after ſuch | 


erection, continued in any of his majeſly's colonies in Aus- 
rica” 23d George II. chap. 29, ſect. 9. 
+ Though theſe particulars are mentioned as being ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, yet perhaps they are not more ſo than 


glaſs in our ſevere winters, to keep out the cold from our 


houſes ; or than paper, without which ſuch inexpreſlible 
confuſions mult enſue. N 5 5 5 
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| Beloved Countrymen, 


ERH APS the objection to the late act; = | 
T poſing duties upon paper, &c. might have 


been ſafely reſted on the arguments drawn from 


the univerſal conduct of parliaments and mini- 
ſters, from the firſt exiſtence of theſe colonies, 
to the adminiſtration of Mr. Gren ville. 


What but the indiſputable, the acknowledged 
excluſive right of the colonies to tax themſelves, 


could be the reaſon, that in this long period of 
| more than one hundred and fifty years, no ſta- 


tute was ever paſſed for the ſole purpoſe of raiſ- 


ing a revenue on the colonies? And how clear, 
how cogent muſt that reaſon be, to which every 
| parliament, and every miniſter, for ſo long a 

time ſubmitted, without a ſingle attempt to in- 


novate? | 


England, in part of that courſe of years, and 


Great-Britain, in other parts, was engaged in 


_ ſeveral fierce and expenſive wars; troubled with 
ſome tumultuous and bold parliaments; governed 
by many daring and wicked miniſters ; yet none 
of them ever ventured to touch the Palladium 
of American liberty. Ambition, avarice, facti- 
bon, tyranny, all revered it. Whenever it was 
neceſſary to raiſe money on the colonies, the re- 
quiſitions of the crown were made, and dutiful- 
ly complyed with. The parliament, ' from 
time to time, regulated their dependance, and 
the connection of the whole in good order.. 
| The people of Great-Britain, in ſupport of 
their privileges, boaſt mueh of their antiquity. _ 
It is true they are antient; yet it may well be 
. F | _ "queſtioned. 


„ ber 


queſtioned, if there is a ſingle privilege of a 

Britiſh ſubject, ſupported by longer, more ſolemn 
or more uninterrupted teſtimony, than the ex- 
cluſive right of taxation in theſe colonies. The 
people of Great-Britain conſider that kingdom as 
the ſovereign of theſe colonies, and would now 
annex to that ſovereignty a prerogative never 
heard of before. How would they bear this, 
was the caſe their own ? What would they think 
of a new prerogative claimed by the crown? We 
may gueſs what their conduct would be, from 
the tranſports of paſſion into which they fell 
about the late embargo, though laid to relieve 


the moſt emergent neceſſities of ſtate, admitting 


of no delay; and for which there were numerous 
precedents. Let our liberties be treated with 
the ſame tenderneſs, and it is all we deſire. 
Explieit as the conduct of parliaments, for ſo 
many ages, is, to prove that no money can be 
levied on theſe colonies by parliament, for the 
purpoſe of railing a revenue, yet it is not the only 


| evidence | in our favour. 


Euvery one of the moſt material arguments 
againſt the legality of the ſtamp- act, operates 


with equal force againſt the act now objected to; 


but as they are well known, it ſeems annecee 85 | 
do repeat them here. 


This general one only ſhall be conſidered at . 


preſent : That though theſe colonies are depend- Þ. 


ent on Great-Britain; and though ſhe has a legal 
Power to make laws for preſerving that depend- 


ence; yet it is not neceſſary for this purpoſe, nor 


eſſential to the relation between a mother coun- 
try and her colonies, as was eagerly contended 
by the advocates for the ſtamp-act, that ſhe 
hows raiſe money.on them W ithout their conſent. 


Colonies 


* 


Colonies were formerly planted by warlike na- 
tions, to keep their enemies in awe; to relieve their 
country overburthened with inhabitants; or to 
diſcharge a number of diſcontented and trouble- 


ſome citizens, but in more modern ages the ſpirit 


of violence being, in ſome meaſure, if the expreſ- 
ſion may be allowed, ſheathed in commerce, co- 
lonies have been ſettled by the nations of Europe 
for the purpoſesof trade. Theſe purpoſes were to 
be attained, by the colonies raiſing for their mo- 
ther country thoſe things which ſhedid not produce 
herſelf; and by ſupplying themſelves. from her 
with the things they wanted. Theſe were the 
national objects in the commencement of ourcolo- 
nies and have been umformly ſo in their promotion. 
Too anſwer theſe grand purpoſes, perfect liberty 
was known to be neceſſary; all hiſtory proving, 
that trade and freedom are nearly related to each 

other. By a due regard to this wiſe aud juſt plan, 
the infant colonies, expoſed in unknown climates 
and unexplored wilderneſſes of this new world, 
lived, grew, andeſtouriſhed. 55 
Ihe parent country, with undeviating pru- 
dence and virtue, attentive to the firſt principles 
of colonization, drew to herſelf the benefits ſhe 
might reaſonably expect, and preſerved to her 
children the bleſſings, on which thoſe benefits 
were founded. She made laws, obliging her co- 
lonies to carry to her all thoſe products which 
ſhe wanted for her own uſe : and all thoſe raw 
materials which ſhe choſe herſelf to work up. 
Beſides this reſtriction, ſhe forbad them to pro- 
cure manufactures from any other part of the 
globe, or even the products of European coun- 
tries, which alone could rival her, without he- 
ing firſt brought to her. In ſhort, by a vari- 
_ 2 Ee ͥͥͤ ĩ Dgs. | 
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ety of laws, ſhe regulated their trade in ſuch a 
manner as the thought moſt conducive to their 
mutual advantage, and her own welfare. A 
power was reſerved to the crown of repealing 
any laws that ſhould be enacted ; the executive 
authority of government was alſo lodged in the 


crown, and its repreſentatives ; and an appeal 


was ſecured to the crown from all Judgments | in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


For all theſe powers, eſtabliſned by the mo- 
ther country over the colonies; for all their dif. 


ficulties and diſtreſſes in fixing themſelves, what 
was the recompence made them? A commu- 
nication of her rights in general, and particular- 


ly of that great one, the foundation of all the 5 
reſt that their property, acquired with ſo much 
pain and hazard, ſnould be diſpoſed by none but 


| *themſclves---or, to uſe the 3 and em- 


phatic language of the ſacred ſcriptures, *+ that _ 
they ſhould fit every man under his vine, and 
under his fig- tree, and none ſhould make them 


| afraid. al 
Can any man of candour and knowledge de- 


np, that theſe inſtitutions form an affinity be- 


tween Great-Britain and her colonies, that ſuf- 
ficiently ſecures their dependance upon her ? Or 
that for her to levy taxes upon them, is to re- 
verſe the nature of things? Or that ſhe can pur- 


ſue ſuch a meaſure, as to reduce them to A 
ſtate of vaſſalage? 


« The power of taxing themſelves, was the priv: lege 


of which the Engliſh were, with reaſon, particoterly. Jear 


Jous. wy Hume's Hit. of a LN 
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If any perſon cannot conceive the ſupremacy 
of Great-Britain to exiſt, without the power of 
laying taxes to levy money upon us, the hiſtory 
of the colonies, and of Great-Britain, ſince their 
ſettlement, will prove the contrary. He will 
there find the amazing advantages ariſing to her 
from them---the conſtant exerciſe of her ſupre- 
macy, — and the filial ſubmiſſion to it, without a 
ſingle rebellion, or even the thonght of one, 
from their firſt emigration to this moment. 
And all theſe things have happened, without one 
inſtance of Great-Britain's laying taxes to levy . 
Z money upon them. 
How many * Britiſh authors her gemon⸗ 
"> ſtrated, Jn the preſent wealth, power and 


glory 


. Ie has been faid i in the houſe of commons, when coam- 
pace have been made of the decay of trade to any part of 
urope, That ſuch things were not worth regard, asGreat 
Britain was poſſeſſed of colonies that could coniume more gf 

her manufactures than ſhe was able to ſypply them with,” 
« As the caſe now ſtands, we ſhall ſhew that the planta- 
tions are a ſpring of wealth to this nation, that they work 
for vs, that their treaſure centres all here, and that the 
laws have tied them faſt enough tous; ſo that it muſt be 
through our own fault and miſmanagement, ir they become 
independent of Eugland. 5 
Davenant on the Plantation Trade. 
« Qurcolonies, while they have Engiiſh blood in their 
veins, and have relations in England, and while they can 
pet by trading with us, the ſltonger and greater they grow, 
the more this crown and kingdom will get by them: an 
nothing but ſuch an arbitrary power as ſhall make them 
deſperate, can bring them to rebel.“ 
Force can never be uſed effectually to anſwer the end, 
without deſtroying the- colonies themſelves. Liberty and 
encouragement are neceſſary to carry people tkither, and 0 
keep them together when they are there ; and violence will 
| hinder both. Any body of troops, conſiderable enough to 
ae them, and keep them in ſubjection, under the direction 


fog. 
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glory of their country, are founded upon theſe 


colonies? As conſt antly as ſtreams tend to the 
ocean, have they been pouring the fruits of all 
their labours into their mother's lap. Good 
heaven! and ſhall a total oblivion of former ten- 
derneſſes and bleſſings, be ſpread over the minds 
of a good and wiſe nation, by the ſordid arts of 


intriguing men, who covering their ſelfiſh pro- 


jects under pretences of public good, firſt en- 
rage their countrymen into a frenzy of. paſſion, 
and then advance their own influence and inter- 


too of a needy governor, often ſent thither to make his for- 


tune, and at ſuch a diſtance from any application for te- 
drefs, will foon put an end to al! planting, and leave the 
country to he ſoldiers alone, and if it did not, would eat 
up all the profits of the colony. For this reaſon, arbitrary 
countries have not been equaliy ſucceſsful in planting colo- 
nies with free ones; and what they have done in that kind, 


has either been by force, at a vaſt expence, or by departing - 
fiom the nature of their goyeinment, and giving ſuch pri- 


vileges to planters as were denied to their other ſubjects. 


And ] dare ſay, that a few prudent laws, and a little pru- 


dent conduct would foon give us far the greateſt ſhare of 
the riches ol all America, perhaps drive many of other na- 
tions out of it, or into our colonies for ſhelter.” 
There are ſo many exigencies in all ſtates, ſo many fo- 
_ reign wars, and domeſtic diſturbances, that theſe colonies 
can never want opportunities, if they watch for them, to 
do what they ſal! find their interef] td do; and therefore 
wie ought to take all the precautions in our power, that it 


ne vet ſhall be their intereſt to act againſt that of their na- 


tive countty; an evil which can no otherwiſe be averted, 
than by keeping them fully employed in ſuch trades as will 
Increale their own, as well as our wealth; for it is much 


to be feared, if we do not find employment for them, they | 


may find it for us. The intereſt of the mother country, isal- 


ways to keep them dependent, and fo employed; and it te- 


uires all her addreſs to do it; and it is certainly more ea- 
ly and eflectually done hy inſenſible methods, than by pow- 
er alone. PER -  Cato's Letters. 


eſt, © | ; 
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| eſt, by gratifying the paſſion, which they them- 
| ſelves have baſely excited ? 
_ _Hitherto Great-Britain has been contented 
with her proſperity. Moderation has been the 
rule of her conduct. But now, a generous, hu- 
mane people, that ſo often has protected the li- 
berty ok ſtrangers, is inflamed into an attempt 
to tear a privilege from her own children, which 
if executed, muſt, in their opinion, fink them 
into. ſlaves: and for what? For a pernicious | 
power, not neceſſary to her, as her own experi- 
ence may convince her ; but horribly dreadful 
ts and deteſtable to them. 
It ſeems extremely probable, that when cool, 
diſpaſſionate poſterity, fhall conſider the affeQti- 8 
onate intercourſe, the reciprocal benefits, and the 
unſuſpecting confidence, that have ſubſiſted be- 


| tweea theſe colonies and their pareut country, for 
| ſuch a length of time, they will execrate, with 


the bittereſt curſes, the infamous memory of 
thoſe men, whoſe peſtilential ambition unneceſſa- 


| rily, wantonly, firſt opened the ſources of civil = 
| diſcord between them; firſt turned their love in- 


to jealouſy; and firſt taught theſe provinces, fil- 
led with grief and anxiety, to enquire--- 
Mens ubi materna eſt ? 
Where is maternal affeclion? 


A FARMER. 
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Beloved GN 


T may perhaps be objected againſt the argu- 
ments that have been offered to the public; 


: concerning the legal power of the parliament, 
<« that it has always exerciſed the power of im- 


pPoſing duties, for the purpoſes of raiſing: a re. 5 


venue on the productians of theſe eolonies carried 


to Great-Britain, which may be called a tax on 
them.” To this objection I anſwer, that this is 


no violation of the rights of the colonies, it bein 
implied in the relation between them and Great- 
Britain, that they ſhouid not carry ſuch commo- 


dities to other nations, as ſhould enable them to 
interfere with the mother country. The impoſi- 


tion of duties on theſe commodities, when 
| brought to her, is only a conſequence of her pa- 
rental right; and if the point is thoroughly ex- 


amined, the duties will be found to be laid on 
the people of the mother country. Whatever 


they are, they muſt proportionably raiſe the 
price of the goods, and. conſequently muſt be 
paid by the conſumers. In this light they were 


conſidered by the parliament in the 25th Charles 


II. (chap. 7, ſect. 2, which ſays, that the pro- 


ductions of the plantations were carried from 


cone to another, free from all cuſtoms, * while 
the ſubjects of this your kingdom of England 


have paid great cuſtoms and impolitions for what N 1 


of them have been ſpent here, &c. _ 
Beſides, if Great-Britain exports theſe com- 
modities again, the duties will injure her own 
trade, ſo that ſhe cannot hurt us, vithour plainly 
and immediately hurting herſelt; and this is our 


check 
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check againſt her acting arbitrarily in this 
reſpect. i 72 S :. 72 | Nan | 
Alt may be perhaps further objected, © that 
it being granted that ſtatutes made for regulating 
trade, are binding upon us, it will be difficult 


1 any one ſhould obſerve that no . bas been 
made to the N N of the 4th Geo. III. ch 


hap. i5, which is 
parliament that ever impoſed duties on'the 


the firſt at © 0 
jmportations into America, for the expreſſed purpoſe of 
raiſing a revenue there ; I anſwer — Firſt, that though 


the act expreſly mentions the raiſing a revenue in Ametica, 
| yetit ſeems that it had as much in view the improving 
and ſecuring the trade between the fame and Great Britain,” 
| which words are part of its title: And the preamble fays, 


« Whereas it is expedient that new proviſions and regula- 


| tions ſhould be eftabliſhed for improving the revenue of this 


kingdom, and for extending and ſecuring the navigation and 
commerce between Great-Britain, and your a do- 
minions in America, which by the peace have been fo ha 


| pily extended and enlarged,” &c. Secondly, all the duties 


mentioned in that aR are impoſed ſolely on the productions 


and manufactures of foreign countries, and not a ſingle duty 
laid on any production or manufactute of our mother coun- 
try. Thirdly, The authority of the provincial aſſemblies is 
not therein ſo plainly attacked as by the laſt act, which 


makes proviſion for defraying the charges of the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice,” and ** the ſupport of civil government.“ 


— 


Fourthly, That it being doubtful, whether the intention of 


the 4th Geo. III. chap. 15, was not as much to regulate 


trade, as to raiſe a revenue, the minds of the people here 
were wholly engroſſed by the terror of the ſtamp-act, then 
impending over them, about the intention of which there 
could be no doubt. | | „„ EE 
Taheſe reaſons ſo far diſtinguiſh the 4th Geo. III. chap. 
15, from the laſt act, that it is not to be wondered at, that 


the firſt ſhould have been ſubmicted to, though the laſt. 


| Houldexcite the moſt univerſal and ſpirited oppoſition. For 
this will be found, on the ſtricteſt examination, to be, in the 
ptinciple on which it is founded, and in the conſequences 


that muſt attend it, if poſſible, more deſtruQive than tbe 


not having one Britiſh feature. 


flamp-a&t. It is, to ſpeak plainly, a prodigy in our laws, 


for 
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for any pei ſons, but the makers of che laws, to 
determine, which of them are made for the re- 


gulating of trade, and which for railing a re- 


venue; and that from hence may ariſe con- 
fuſion.” | 5 04 Ts == 


__ To this I anſwer, that the objection is of no 
force in the preſent caſe, or ſuch as reſemble ' 
it; becauſe the act now in queſtion, is formed 


expreſly for the (ole purpoſe of railing a re- 
venue. VVV 
However, ſuppoſing the deſign of parliament 
had not been expreſſed, the objection ſeems to 
me of no weight, with regard to the influence 
which thoſe who may make it, might expect it 
ought have on the conduct of theſe colonies. 


It is true, that impoſitions for raiſing a re- 
venue, may be hereafter called regulations of 


trade: But names will not change the nature of 
things. Indeed we ought firmly to believe, what 
is an undoubted truth, confirmed by the unhappy 
experience of many ſtates, heretofore free, that 


«* unleſs the moſt watchful attention be exerted, 
a new ſervitude may be ſhpped upon us, under 


the ſanction of uſual and reſpectable terms.” 


Thus the Cæſars ruined the Roman liberty, 
under the titles of tribunilial and diftatorial au- 
thorities ---- old and venerable dignities, known 
in the moſt flouriſhing times of freedom. In 
imitation of the ſame policy, James II. when he 
meant to eſtabliſh popery, talked of liberty of 
conſcience, the molt ſacred of all liberties; and 


had thereby almoſt deceived the Diſſenters into 
deſtruction, E 
All artful rulers, who ſtrive to extend their 


power beyond its juſt limits, endeavour to give 
to their attempts as much ſemblance of legality 


28 
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thus ſupport freſh uſurpations. . 
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as poſlible. Thoſe who ſucceed * may. ven? 
ture to go a little further; for each new,en; 
croachment will be ſtrengthened by a former. 
« That which is now ſupported by examples, 
growing old, will become an Fxample ſell; and 

A free people therefore can never be too quick 
in obſerying, nor too firm in oppoſing the begin- 
pgs of alterations either in form or reality, re- 

ecting inſtitutions formed. for their ſecurity.: 
ro firſt leads to the laſt. Jet, on the other 
hand, nothing is more certain, than that the 


1 2 


forms of liberty may be retained, when the ſub- 


ſtance is gone. In government, as well as in re- 

Hes „The letter killeib, but the ſpirit Nik | 
* | 

J will beg leave to enforce. this RE I a 

few inſtances, .; The crown, by the conſtitution, 

has the prerogative of creating peers, The ex-: 

iſtence of that order, in due number and dignity, 


is eſſential to the conſtitution ; - and if the crown 


did not exerciſe. that prerogative, , the peerage 
muſt have long ſince decreaſed. ſo much as to 
have loſt its proper influence Suppoſe a prince, 
for ſome. unjuſt purpoſes, ſhould, from time to 
ume, dra: ſo MAY, 77 e wretches 


418 


| then be a anitelt violation. 97 the. conſſ itution 
under the appearance of uſing legal prerogative, . 


The houſe of commons claims the privilege 
of forming all money bills, and. will not ſuffer ei- 


| ther of the other branches ol the legiſlature to add 


to, or alter them; contending, that their power 


im ply extends to an deceptancs or rejection of 


* Tacitus, +2 Cor. ili. . 6. 
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them. This privilege appears to be juſt : But 


under pretence of this juſt privilege, the houſe 
of commons has claimed a licence of tacking ta 


money bills, clauſes relating to things of a total- _ 
ly different kind, and thus forcing them in a man- 


ner on the king and lords. This ſcems to be an 


abuſe of that privilege, and may be vaſtly more | 


abuſed. Suppoſe a future houſe, influenced by 


ſome diſcontented demagognes—in a time of dan: 
ger, ſhould tack to a money bill, ſomething ſo 


injurious to the king and peers, that they would 

not aſſent to it, and yet the commons ſhould ob- 

ſtinately inſiſt on it, the whole kingdom would 

be expoſed to ruin, under the 14 of main- 
tamitlg a valuable privilege. 

In: theſe cafes it might be-difficult for a while 

to determine, whether the king intended to ex. 


 erciſe his prerogative in a conſtitutional manner 


or not; or whether the commons inſiſted on their 
demand factiouſly, or for the public good; but 
ſurely the conduct of the crown, or of the houſe, 
would in time ſufficiently explain itſelf, 

Ougnht not the people therefore to watch? to 


5 pble ve facts? to ſearch into cauſes? to inveſti. 


gate defigns ? And have they not a right of judg- 


ing from the evidence before them, on no fighter, 


ints than their liberty and happineſs? It would 
be leſs than trifling, wherever a Britiſh govern. | 


ment is eftabliſhed, to make uſe of any arguments 

to prove ſuch a right, it is ſufficient to remind the 

reader of the day of the anniverſary on which the 
ift of theſe letters is dated. 


I will now apply what has been {aid to the. 


preſent queſtion. 


The nature of any tnpblitions laid by parli- 1 
ament on thee colonies muſt determine the de- 
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ſign in laying them. It may not be eaſy in every 
inſtar.ce to diſcover that deſign, Wherever it is 
doubtful, I think ſubmiſſion cannot be dangerous, 
nay it muſt be right; for, in my opinion, there 
isno privilege theſe colonies claim, which they 
ought in duty and prudence more earneſtly to 
maintain and defend, than the authority of the 
Britiſh parliament to regulate the trade of all her 
dominions. Without this authority, the bene- 
fits ſhe enjoys from our commerce muſt. be loſt 
to us. Her ſtrength muſt decay; her glory va- 
niſh ; and ſhe cannot ſuffer, without our partak- 
ing in her misfortune. Let us therefore cheriſh 
her intereſts as our own, and give her every thing, 

that it becomes freemen to give or to receive. 
The nature of any impoſitions ſhe may lay up- 
on us may in general be known, by conſidering 
_ how far they relate to the hg as Bo due order 
the connection between the ſeveral parts of the 
Britiſh empire. One thing we may be aſſured of, 
which is this —— Whenever ſhe impoſes duties 
on commodities, to be paid only upon their ex- 
rtation from Great-Britain to theſe colonies, 
it is not a regulation of trade, but a deſign to 
raiſe a revenue upon us. Other inſtances may 
happen, which it may not be neceſſary at preſent 
to dwell on. I hope theſe colonies will never, to 
their lateſt exiſtence, want underſtanding ſuffici- 
cient to diſcover the intentions of thoſe who rule 
over them, nor the reſolution neceſſary for aſſert- 
ing their intereſts. They will always have the 
fame rights, that all free ſtates have, of judging 
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when their privileges are invaded, and of uſing 
all prudent meaſures for preſerving them. 
Quocirca vivite fortes 
Fortiaque adverſis opponite pectora rebus. 
Wherefore keep up your ſpirits, and gallantly 
NET r adverſe courſe of ir 


W Vll. 


8 My dear Countrymen, 8 | 

= HIS letter is intended more particularly for 
T ſuch of you, whoſe imployments in life 
may have prevented your attending to the conſi- 

f 1 of ſome points that are of great and pub- 


lic importance; for many ſuch perſons there muſt 


i be even in theſe colonies, where the inhabitants 


in general are more intelligent than any other 
people whatever, as has been remarked by ſtran. 


gers, and it ſcems with reaſon. 


Some of you, perhaps, filled, as I — your = 
breaſts are, with loyalty toour moſt excellentprince | 


and with love to our dear mother conntry, may 


feel yourſelves inclined, by the affections of your 


hearts, to approve every action of thoſe whom 


you ſo much venerate and eſteem! A prejudice 


thus flowing from goodneſs of diſpoſition, is ami: 
able indeed. I wiſh it could be indulged without 


danger. Did I think this poſſible, the error 
ſhould have been adopted, and not oppoſed by - 
me. But in truth, all men are ſubject to the 


paſſions and frailties of nature; and thereſore 
whatever regard we entertain for the perſons of. 


thoſe who govern us, we ſhould always remem- 


ber that their conduct. as rulers, may be influ- 
enced by human infirmities. 


- When 
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When any laws, mjurious to theſe colonies, 
are paſſed, we cannot, with the leaſt propriety, 
ſuppoſe that any injury was intended by his Ma- 

jeſty, or the Lords. For the aſſent of the crown 
and peers to laws, ſeems as I am able to judge, 
to have been. veſted in them, more for their own 
ſecurity, than for any other purpoſe. _ On the 
other hand, it is the particular buſineſs of the 
people, to enquire and diſcover what regulations 
are uſefu] for themſelves, and to digeſt and pre- 
ſent them in the form of bills, to the other or- 
ders, to have them enacted into laws. Where 
1 theſe laws are to bind themſelves, it may be ex- 
| pected, that the houſe of commons will very care-. 
tully conſider them. But when they are making 
laws that are not deſigned to bind themſelves, 
we cannot imagine that their deliberations will 
be as * cautious and ſcrupulous, as in their own . 
I: e 


* Many remarkable inſtances might be produced of the 
extraordinary inattention with which bills of great impor- 
tance, concerning theſe colonies, have paſſed in parliament ; 
which is owing, as it is ſuppoſed, to the bills being brought 
in by the perſons who have points to carry, ſoartfully fram- 

el, that it is not eaſy for the members in general, in the 
hate of buuneſs, to diſcover their tendency. woes, 

The following inſtances ſhew the truth of this remark. 
When Mr. Greaville, in the violence of reformation, form- 
ed the 4th Geo. III. chap. 15th, for regulating the Ameri- 

, can trade, the word“ lieland” was dropped in the clauſe - 
1 relating to our iron and lumber, fo that we could ſend theſe 
articles to no patt of Europe, but to Great-Britain. This 
was ſo unreaſonable a reſtriction, and ſo contrary to the ſen- 

timents of the legiſlature for many years before, that it is 
ſurprizing it ſhould not have been taken notice of in the 
houſe. However the bill paſſed into a law. But when the 
matter was explained, this reſtriction was taken off by a 


_ ſubſequent 
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J am told, that there is a wonderful addreſs 


frequently uſed in carrying points in the houſe 


of commons, by perſons experienced in theſe 
affairs. That opportunities are watched. 
and ſometimes votes are paſſed, that if all the 
members had been preſent, would have been re- 
jected by a great majority. Certain it is, that 
when a powerful and artful man has determined 


ſubſequent act. I cannot poſitively ſay how long aſter the 
taking off this teſt riction, as I have not the act, but I think 
in leſs than 18 months, another act of parliament paſſed, in 
Which the word Irelard” was left out, juſt as it bad been 
before. The matter being a ſecond time explained, was a 
ſecond time regulated. 28 n 
Nor if it be conſidered, that the omiſſion mentidned 
ſtruck off with one word fo very great a part fof our trade, 
it muſt appear remarkable ; wh: equally ſo is the method, 
by which rice became an enumerated commodity, and there- - 
fore could be carried to Grear-Britain ofly. 1 
The enumeration was obtained (ſays Mr. [a] Gee) by 
one Cole, a captain of a ſhip, employed by a company then 
trading to Carolina ; for ſeveral ſhips going from England 
thither, and purchaſing rice for Portugal, prevenred the 
aforeſaid captain of a ſhading. Upon his coming home, he 
_ poſſeſſed one. Mr. Lownds, a member of parliament (who 
was very frequently employed to prepare bills) with an opi- 
nion, that carrying rice directly to Portugal, was a preju- 
dice to the trade of England, and privately got a clauſe into 
an «Q, to make it an enumerated commodity ; by which 
means he ſecured a freight to himſelf : But the conſequence 
proved a vaſt loſs to the nation!“ LIES x 
I find that this clauſe, © privately got into an act,“ for 
the benefit of captain Cole, to the“ vaſt loſs of the nation,” 
is ſoiſted into the 3d and 4th Ann, chap. 5th, intituled, 
An act for granting unto her Majeſty « further ſubfidy on 
wines and merchandize imported,” with which it has no 
mote connection, than with 34th Edward I. the 35th of 
Henry VIII. and the 25th of Charles II. which provide, 
that no petſon ſhall be taxed but by himſelf or his repretent- 
ative. 5 | 
9 [a] Gee on trade, page 34. 
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on any meaſure againſt theſe colonies, he has al- 


ways ſucceeded in his attempt. Perhaps there- 


fore it will be proper for us, whenevet any op- 
preſſive act affecting us is paſſed, to attribute it 
to tlie inattention of the members of the houſe of 
commons, and to the malevolence or ambition of 
ſome factious great man, rather than to any other 
cauſe; meme hid be at affvir ar 
Noa I do verily believe, that the late act of 
' parliament, impoſing duties on paper, &c. was 
formed by Mr. Grenville and his party, becauſe 
it is evidently. a part of that plan, by which he 
endeavoured to render himſelf popular at home; 
and I do alſo believe, that not one half of the 
members of the houſe of commons, even of 
thoſe who heard it read, did perceive. how de- 
ſtructive it was to AMERICAN freedom. For this 
reaſon, as itis uſual in GRE AT-BRITAIN, to conſider 


the King's ſpeech as the ſpeech of the miniſtry, - 
it may be right here to conſider this act as the 


act of a party. perhaps I ſhould ſpeak more 
properly, if 1 was to uſe another term. 
There are two ways of laying taxes. One 1s, 
by impoſing a certain ſum on particular kinds of 
property, to: be paid by the uſer or conſumer, 
or by rating the perſon at a certain ſum. The 
bother is, by impoſing a certain ſum on particular 
kinds of property, to be paid by the ſelle. 
When a man pays the firſt ſort of tax, he 
knows with certainty that he pays ſo much mo- 
ney for a tax. The conſideration for Which he 
pays it, is remote, and, it may be, does not O- 
cur to him. He is ſenſible too, that he is com- 
manded and obliged to pay it as a tax; and there- 
fore people are apt to be diſpleaſed with this ſort 


of tax. | 
3 „ 


7 
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The other ſort of tax is ſubrnitted to, in a very 
different manner. The purchaſer of any article, 
very ſeldom reflects that the ſeller raiſes his price, 
ſo as to indemnify himſelf for the tax he has paid, 
He knows that the prices of things are continu- 
ally fluctuating, and if he thinks about the tax, 
he thinks at the tame time, in all probability, that 


he might have paid as much, if the article he 5 
buys had not been taxed. He gets ſomething vi- 


{ible and agreeable for his money; and tax and 


price are ſo confounded together, that he cannot 


ſeparate, or does not chuſe to take the trouble of 
ſeparating them. . 
This mode of taxation therefore is the made 
ſuited to arbitrary and oppreſſive governments. 


The love of liberty is fo natural to the human 
heart, that unfeeling tyrants think themſelves ob: 
liged to accommodate their ſchemes as much as 


they can, to the appearance of juſtice and reaſon, 


and to deceive thoſe whom they reſolye to de- 
ſtroy, or oppreſs, by preſenting to them a miſe- 


Table picture of freedom, when the ingftimable 
original i is loſt. 


This policy did not eſcape the e rapacious 


Nero. That monſter, apprehenſive that his 
_ crimes. might endanger his authority and life, 


thought proper to do ſome popular acts, to ſecure | 
the obedience of his ſubjects, Among other 
things, ſays Tacitus,“ he remitted the 25th part 


of the price on the ſale of ſlayes, but rather in 


thew than reality; fer the ſeller being ordered to 


1 it, it became part of the price to the buyer“. 
This is the reflection of the judicious hiſtorian ; 
| but the deluded people gave their infamous Em- 


peror full credit for his falſe generality. Other | 
ations have been treated in the ſame manner the 


-F Tacitus's Ans. Book 13. 8. 31. 
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Romans were. The honeſt, induſtrious Germans, 
who are ſettled in different parts of this continent; 
can inform us, that it was this ſort of tax that 
drove them from their native land to our. woods, 
at that time the ſeats of perfect and nagtgrbesl 
freedom. 
Their princes; ename by the luſt of Omen 
and the Juſt of avarice, two furies that the more 
they are gorged; the more hungry they grow, 


tranigreſſed the bounds they ought in regard to 


themſelves, to have obſerved. Fo keep up the 
deception in the minds of ſubjects, t here muſt 
be,” ſays a very learned author,“ ſome proportion 


between the impoſt and the valne of the commodi- 
ty; wherefore there ought not to be an exceſſive 


duty upon merchandize of little value there are 
duties which exceeds ſeventeen or eighteen times 


the value of the commodity In this caſe the prince 
removes the illuſion, His ſubjects plainly ſce they 
are dealt with in an unreaſonable manner, which 


renders them moſt exquiſitely ſenſible of their 
ſlaviſn ſituation.” From hence it appears, that 
ſubjects may be ground down into miſery by: this 
fort of taxation as well as by the other. They 


Vill be as much impoveriſhed, if their money is 


taken from them in this way as in the other; and 


that it will be taken, may be more evident, by 
| attending to a few more conſiderations. 


The merchant or importer, who pays the duty 


at firſt, will not conſent to be ſo much money 


out of pocket. He therefore proportionably 
raiſes the price of his goods. It may then be 
{aid to be a conteſt between him and the perſon 
offering to buy, who ſhall loſe the duty. This 


muſt be decided by the nature of the commodi- 


ties; and the purchaſer's demand for them. If 


. they are merely luxurious, he is at liberty to do as 


* Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, Book 13. chap. 8. 
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he pleaſes, and if he buys, he does it voluntarily: 
But if they are abſolutely neceſſaries, or conve- 
niences, which uſe and cuſtom have made requi. 
ſite for the comfort of life, and which he is 
not permitted, by the power impoſing the duty, 
to get elſewhere, there the ſeller has a plain ad- 
vantage, and the buyer muſt pay the duty. In 
fact, the ſeller is nothing leſs than a collector of 
the tax for the power that impoſed it. If theſe 
duties then are extended to the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life in general, and enormouſly 
_ encreaſed, the people muſt at length become in- 
deed © moſt inquiſitively ſenſible of their laviſh 
ſituation.” Their happineſs therefore entirely 
depends on the moderation of thoſe who have au- 
thority to impoſe the duties. Wa. 
I ſhall now apply theſe obſervations to the late 
act of parhament. Certain duties are thereby 
impoſed on paper and glaſs, imported into theſe 
_ colonies. By the laws of Great-Britain we are 
prohibited to get theſe articles from any other part 
of the world. We cannot at preſent, nor for 
many years to come, though we ſhould apply _ 
„ ourſelves to theſe manufactures with the utmoſt 


inmduſtry, make enough ourſelves for our own 


uſe. That paper and glaſs are not only conveni- 
ent but abſolutely neceſſary for us, I imagine 
very few will contend. Some perhaps, Who 
think mankind grew wicked and luxurious, 


as ſoon as they found out another way of commu- | 


nicating their ſentiments than by ſpeech, and ano- 
ther way of dwelling than in caves; may advance 


ſo whimſical an opinion. Bur I preſume no body 
will take the unneceſſary trouble of refuting them. 


From theſe remarks I think it evident that we 


muſt uſe paper and glaſs; that what we uſe, muſt be 


Britiſh ; and that we muſt pay the duties impoſed, 4 


uoleſs | 
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« eighteen times the value of the commodity.” 
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unleſs thoſe who ſell theſe articles, are ſo gene- 


 rous as to make us preſents of the duties ey 


Some perſons may think this at of no conſe- 
quence, becauſe the duties are fo ſmall. A fa- 
tal error! That is the very circumſtance moſt 


alarming to me. For I am convinced, that the 


authors of this law would never have obtained an 
act to raiſe fo trifling a ſum as it muſt do, had 
they not intended by it to eſtabliſh a precedent 


for future uſe. To conſole ourſelves with the 
ſmallneſs of the duties, is to walk deliberately 
into the ſnare that is ſet for us, praiſing the neat- 


neſs of the workmanſhip. Suppoſe the duties 
impoſed by the late act could be paid by theſe 


diſtreſſed colonies with the utmoſt eaſe, and 


that the purpoſes to which they are to be ap- 


plied, were the moſt reaſonable and equitable 
that can be conceived, the contrary of which I 


-hope to demonſtrate before theſe letters are con- 


| cluded; yet even in ſuch a ſuppoſed caſe, theſe 


colonies ought to regard the act with abhorrence. 
For who are a free people ? Not thoſe, over 
whom government is reaſonably and - equitably 


exerciſed, but thoſe, who live under a govern- 


ment fo conſtitutionally checked and controuled, 
that proper proviſion is made againſt its being 
otherwiſe exerciſed. 
The late act is founded on the deſtruction of 
this conſtitutional ſecurity, if the parliament have 


a right to lay a duty of four ſhillings and eight- 
| pence on a hundred weight of glaſs, or a ream of 
| paper, they havea right to lay a duty of any other 


ſum on either. They may raile the duty, as 
the author before quoted, ſays has been done in 
ſome countries, til} it * excceds ſeventeen or 


Ia 
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In ſhort, if they have a right to levy a tax of one 
penny upon us, they have a right to levy a mil- 

2 upon us: For where does their right ſtop? 
At any given number of pence, ſhillings or 
pounds? To attempt to limit their right, after 
granting it to exiſt at all, is as contrary to reaſon 
—as granting it to exiſt at all, is as contrary to 
juſtice. If they have any right to tax us---then, 
whether our own money ſhall continue in our 
own pockets or not, depends no longer on us; 
but on them. There is nothing which” we 
& can call our own; or, to uſe the words of Mr. 


Locke what property have” we * in that, 


* which another may, by right, take, when he 
& pleaſes, to himſelf?” Lins | 

| Theſe duties which will inevitably be levied 
upon us---which are now levying upon us---are 
expreſsly laid © for the ſole purpole of taking 
money. This is the definition of © taxes.” 
They are therefore taxes, This money is to be 
taken from us. We aretherefore taxed. Thoſe 
who are taxed without their own conſent, ex- 
_ preſſed by themſelves or their repreſentatives; 
are ſlaves. We are taxed without our own con- 
ſent, expreſſed by ourſelves or our repreſenta⸗ | 
tives. We are therefore 9 66 llaves. 


Miſerabile vulgus. 
A miſcrab'e tribe. 5 
. A FARMER. 
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„It is my opi inion, that this kingdom bas no right to 

« lay a Tax upon the colonies.” —+* The Americans are 
„ the Sons, and not the BAS TARDS of England. „ The 
„ giftinion between Legiſlation and Taxation is eſſentially 
« neceſſary to liberty. . The Commons of America, 
« repreſented in their ſeveral aſſemblies, have ever been in 
poſſeſtion of this their conſtitutional right of giving and 
«© granting their own money. They would bare Wo \ 

| «© Slaves 
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_ My dear Countrymen, * 
| IN my opinion, a dangerous example i is ſet in | 
1 the laſt act relating to theſe colonies. The 
power of parliament to levy money upon us for 
1 a revenue, is therein avowed and ex- 
erted. Regarding the act on this ſingle prin- 
ciple, I muſt again repeat, and 1 think it my 
duty to repeat, that to me it appears to be un- 
conſtitutional. _ 5 
No man, 1 aun the conduct of he 
parliament ſince the repeal of the ſtamp- act, 
nd the diſpoſition of many people at home, can 
5 that the chief object of attention there, 
, to uſe Mr. Grenville's expreſſion, © providing 
5 that the Dependence and rege of the 


* # colonies be aſſerted and maintained.” 


Under the influence of this notion, inſtantly 
on repealing the ſtamp-aCt, an act paſſed, de- 


claring the power of parliament. to bind theſe 


colonies in all caſes whatever, This however 
was only planting: a barren tree, that caſt a ſhade 
| indeed 


je: "WET? if they had not enjoyed it.” „ The ;dea of a 
virtual repreſentation of America in this houſe, 1s the 
moſt contemptible idea, that ever entered into the head 
of man.—-—It does not deferve a ſerious refutation.” 
That great and excellent man, Lord Camden, maintains 


the ſame opinion. His ſpeech in the houſe of peers, on the 


_ Ceclaratory bill of the ſcvereignty of Great-Britain over 
the colonies, has lately appeared in our papers. The fol. 
lowing extracts ſo perfectly agree with, and confirm the 
ſentiments avowed in theſe letters, that it is hoped the 1 in- 
ſerting them in this note will be excuſed. | 
As the affair is of the utmoſt importance, and in its 
conſequences may involve the fate of kingdoms, I took the 
krifteit review of my arguments; I re-examined all my au- 
thorities 
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indeed over the colonies, but yielded no fruit. 


It being determined to enforce the authority on 
which the ſtamp- act was founded, the parlia- 


ment having never renounced the right, as Mr. 


Pitt adviſed them to do; and it being thought 
proper to diſguiſe that authority in ſuch a man- 
ner, as not again to alarm the colonies; ſome 
little time was required to find a method, By 
which both of theſe points ſhould be united. At 
laſt the ingenuity of Mr. Grenville and his party 
-accomplithed the matter, as it was thought, in 
can act for granting certain duties in the Britiſh 
*« colonies and plantations in America, for allow- 
* ingdrawbacks,”” &c which is the title of the 
add laying duties on paper, &c. . 


The parliament having ſeveral times before 


impoſed duties to be paid in America, * it was 


6 expected. no doubt, that the repetition of 


* ſuch a meaſure would be paſſed over, as an 


* uſual thing,” But to have done this, without 


expreſsly 


thorities? fully determined, if I found myſelf miſtaken, 


publich to own my miitaxe, and give up my opinion: But 


my ſearches have more and more convinced me, that the Dt 


Bricifh parliament have No Right to Tax the Americans.” 


— Nor is the doQtrine new ; it is as old as the conftitu- 


tion; it grew up with it ; indeed it is its ſupport.“— Tax- 


44 


ation and Repreſentation are inſeparably united, Gd 
. hath joined them: No Brivſh parliament can ſeparate 


„„ them; To endeavour to do it, is to ſtab our vitals.“ 
« My pobtion is this—l repeat it—I will maintain it to 


wy laſt-bour—Taxatian and Repreſentation are inſepa- 
rable--this poſition is founded on the laws of nature; it 
is more, it is itſelt An eternal Law of Nature; for what- 
ever is a man's own, is abſolutel) his own; No'Man hath 


a Right ro take it from him without his Conſent, either 


expreſſed by himſelf or repretentative ; who ever attempts 
to do it, attempts an injury; Whoever does it, com- 
mits a Robbery; he throws down the Diſtinction be- 
tween Liberty and Slaxery. — “ There is not a blade of 

* gra'ts 


oy 
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expreſsly © aſſerting and maintaining” the power 
of parliament to take our money without our 
conſent; and to apply it as they pleaſe, would 
not have been ſufficiently declarative of its ſu- 
premacy, nor ſufficiently depteſſive of Ameri- 
can freedom. f 5 5 

Iaherefore it is, that in this memorable act we 
find it expreſly © provided,” that money ſhall 
be levied upon us without our conſent, for Pur- 
poſes, that render it, if poſſible, more dreadful 
than the ſtamp-act. | E 


» 


Phat act, alarming as it was, declared, the 
money thereby to be raiſed, ſnould be applied 
towards defraying the expences of defending, 


„ praſs, in the moſt obſcure corner of the kingdom, which | 
is not, which was not ever repreſented, ſince the con- 

** ſtitution began: "There is not a blade of graſs, which, 

«© when taxed, was not taxed, by the conſent of the pro- 

„ pri&'or.” © The forefathers of the Americans did not 

© leave their native country, and ſubject themſelves to 

©. every danger and diſtreſs, to- be reduced to a ſtate of 

6 ſlavery. They did not give up their rights :. They looked 

« for protection, and not for chains, from their mother 

country. By her they expected to be defended in the poſ- 

ſeſſion of their property, and not to be deprived of it: 

Fot ſhould the preſent power contiaue, there is Fu eg 

„ which they can call their own ;” or, to uſe the words of 

Nr. Locke, © what property have they in that, which ano- 

utter may by right, take when he pleaſes, ro himſelt ?” 

Ie eis impoſſible to read this ſpeech, and Mr. Pitt's, and 

not be charmed with the generous zeal ſor the 1izhis of 

mankind that glows in every ſentence. Theſe great and 

good men, animated by the ſubjeQ they ſpeak upon, ſeem 

to riſe above all the former glarious exertions of their abi- 
lities. A foreigner might be tempted to think they are 
Americans, aſſerting, with all the ardout of patriotiſm, and 

all the anxiety of epprehenſion, the cauſe of their native 

land—and not Britons, ſtriving to ſtop their miſtaken coun- 

trymen from oppteſſing others. Their reaſoning is not only 

juſt—i: is, as Mr. Hume ſays of the eloquence of Demo- 

thenes, vehement. It is diſdain, anger, boldueſs, tree- 
dom, involved in a continual ſtream of argument.“ 
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e protecting and ſecuring the Britiſh colonies 
and plantations in America, and it is evident from 
the whole act, that by the word “ Britiſh,” were 
intended colonies and plantations ſettled by Britiſh | 
people, and not generally, thoſe ſubject to the Bri- 
tiſh crown. That act therefore ſeemed to have 
ſomething gentle and kind in its intention, and 


to aim only at our own welfare: But the act now 

_ objected to, impoſes duties upon the Britiſh colo- 

' nies, * to defray the expences of defending, pro- 
tecting and ſecuring his Majeſty's dominions in 

in Americg. es OT 

What a change of words! What an incom- 


putabꝰe addition to the expences intended by the 
ſtamp-a&t! © His Majeſty's dominions.” compre- 
hend not only the Britiſh colonies, but alſo the 


conquered provinces of Canada and Florida, and 
the Britiſh garriſons of Nova-Scotia; for theſe. 


do not deſerve the name of colonies. _ 
What juſtice is there in making us pay for *de- 
fending, protecting and ſecuring” theſe places? 
What benefit can we, or have we ever derived 
from them? None of them was conquered for 


us; nor will © be defended, protected or ſecur- 


dS KEE | 8 
In fact, however advantageous the- ſubdu ing 


or keeping any of theſe countries may be to 
Great-Britain, the acquiſition is grestly injurious 


to theſe colonies. Our chief property is in lands. 


Theſe would have been of a much greater value, 
if ſuch prodigious additions had not been made 
to the Britiſh territories on this continent. The 

natural increaſe of our own people, if confined 

within the colonies, would have raiſed the value 
titill higher and higher every fifteen or twenty 
pears: beſides, we ſhould have lived more com- 
pactly together, and have been therefore more 


able to reſiſt any enemy. But now the inhabi- 
tants 
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tants will be thinly ſcattered nver an immenſe 
region, as thoſe who want ſettlements, will chuſe 
to make new ones, rather than pay great prices 
for old ones. 

Theſe are the conſequences to the colonies, 
ol the hearty aſſiſtance they gave to Great-Britain 


in the late war----a war undertaken ſolely for her 


own benefit. The objects of it were, the ſecu- 
ring to herſelf the rich tracts of land on the back 
of theſe colonies, with the Indian trade; and 


Nova-Scotia, with the fiſhery. Theſe, and much 
more, has that kingdom gained; but the inferior 
animals, that hunted with the lion, have been 


amp'y rewarded for all the ſweat and blood their 


loyalty coſt them, by the honour of having ſweat- 


ed and bled in ſuch company. 


I will not go ſo far as to ſay, that Canada and 


Nova-Scotia are curbs on New-England; the 
chain of forts through the back woods, on the 
middle provinces; and Florida on the reſt: But 
T will venture to ſay, that if the products of Ca- 
nada, Nova-Scotia, and Florida, deſerveany con- 
ſideration, the firſt two of them are only rivals 


of our northern colonies, and the other of our 


ſouthern. 
It has been ſaid, that without the conqueſt of 


theſe countries, the colonies could not have been 


10 protected, defended and ſecured :” If that 
is true, it may with as great propriety be ſaid, 
that Great -Britain could not have been defend- 


ed, protected and ſecured,” without that con- 


queſt : For the colonies are parts of her empire, 
which it as much concerns her as them to keep 
out of the hands of any other power. 


But theſe colonies, when they were much 


| weaker, defended themſelves, before this con- 
queſt was made; and could again do it, againſt 
any that might properly be called their enemies. 
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If France and Spain indeed ſhould attack them, 


as members of the Britiſh empire, perhaps they 
might be diſtreſſed ; but it would be in a Britiſh 


quarrel, 
The higheſt number I have ſeen of the people 


in Canada, does not make them exceed go, ooo. 
Florida can hardly be ſaid to have any inhabi- 


tants. It is computed that there are in our colo- 


nies 2,000,000: Our force therefore, that would 
render us very ſafe, muſt decreaſe in proportion 
to the growth of their ſtrength. 


This being the ſtate of the caſe, I cannot think 
it juſt that theſe colonies, labouring under ſo 
many misfortunes, ſhould be loaded with taxes, 


to maintain countries, not only not uſeful, but 
hurtful to them. The ſupport of Canada and 


Florida coſt yearly, it is ſaid, half a million ſter- 


ling. From hence, we may make ſome gueſs of |] 
the load that is to be laid upon us; for we are - 


not only to “ defend, protect and ſecure” them, 


but alſo to make © an adequate proviſion for de- 


1 fraying the charge of the adminiftration of jul- 


« tice, and the ſupport of civil government, in 
8 ſuch provinces where it ſhall be found neceſſary.” 


Not one of the provinces of Canada, Nova- 


Scotia, or Florida, has ever defrayed theſe ex- 


pences within ittelf; and if the duties impoſed 
by the laſt ſtatute are collected, all of them to- 
gether, according to the beſt information 1 can 


get. will not pay one quarter as much as Penſy]- 
vania alone. So that the Britiſh colonies are to 
be drained of the rewards of their labour, to 


cheriſh the ſcorching ſands of Florida, and the 
icy rocks of Canada and Nova-Scotia, which ne- 


Fer FO return to us one farthing that we ſend to 
the 


Great- 5 


| will not contribute one mite to its payment=---nor 
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Giea'-Britaiy---I mean, the miniſtry in Great- 
Britain, bas cantoned Canada and Florida out 
into five or [1x governments, and may form as 
many more. She now has fourteen or fiſteen 


regiments on this continent; and may ſend over 
as many more. To make “an adequate Provi- 


„ ſton” For all theſe Expences, is, no doubt, to 


be the inheritance of the colonios. 
Can any man believe that the duties upon 
paper. &c. are the laſt that will be laid for theſe 
purpoſes ? It is in vain to hope, that becauſe it 
is imprudent to lay duties on the exportation of 
manufactures from a mother country to colo- 


nies, as it may promote manufactures among 


them, that this conlideration will prevent ſuch 


a meaſute. 
Ambitious, artful men have made it popular, 


and whatever injuſtice or deſtruction will attend 


it in the opinion of the coloniſts, at home it will 
be thought juſt and ſalutary.“ 


The people of Great-Britain will be told, and 


have been told, that they are ſinking under an 


immenſe debt. that great part of this debt has 
been contracted in defending the colonies that 


theſe are ſo ungrateſul and undutiful, that they 


even to the ſupport of the army now kept up for 


their “ defence and ſecurity”---that they are 


rolling in wealth, and are of fo bold and repub- 
lican a ſpirit, that they are aiming at independ- 
ence---that the only way to retain them in 


EN hs 80 8 as well as obſtinate, vre the people; in 
bel eving every ching , which flatters their prevailing paſſion.” 
Hume's Hiſt, of England. 


6 obedience” 
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'« gbedience” is to keep a ſtrict watch over them, 
and to draw off part of their riches in taxes and 
that every burden laid upon them is taking off 
ſo much from Great-Britain.---Theſe aſſertions 
will be generally believed, and the people will be 
perſuzded that they cannot be too angry with 


their colonies, as that anger will be e o | 


_ themſelves. 

In truth, Great-Britain BRO receives all the 
advantages of Canada, Nova-Scotia and Florida; 
and therefore ſhe alone ought to maintain them, 


The old maxim of the law is drawn from reaſon 


and juſtice, and never could be more  Propeny 
applied, than in this caſe. 


Qui ſentit commodum, ſentire debet et onus. 
« Thejywho feel the benefit, ought to feel the 


* burden. 
L r r 
"0 dear Countrymen, 


Have made ſome obſervatinns on the purpoſe 


for which money is to be levied upon us by | 
I ſhall now offer to 
your conſideration ſome farther reflections on 
and unleſs I am greatly miſtaken, 
if theſe purpoles are accomplithed according to 


the late act of pailiament. 
that ſubject; 


the expreſſed intention of the act, they will be 


found effectually to ſuperſede that authority mn 


our reſpective aſſemblies, which is eſſential to 
liberty. 
branches ſhall be lopt off The axe is laid to the 
root of the tree: and the whole body muſt in- 


fallibly periſh, if we remain idle ſpectators of |] 


No 


the work. 


The qneſtion is not, whether ſome. 


LETTISHH!  # 
No free people exiſted, or can ever exiſt, with- 


out keeping, to uſe a common, but ſtrong ex- 
| preſſion, © the purſe ſtrings” in their own hands. 


{ Where this is the caſe, they have a conſtituti- 


onal check upon the adminiſtration, which may 
thereby be brought into order without violence: 


but where ſuch a power is not lodged in the peo- 
I ple, oppreſſion proceeds uncontrouled in its ca- 


reer, till the governed, tranſported into rage, ſeek 
| redreſs in the midſt of blood and confuſion. 
The elegant and ingenious Mr. Hume, ſpeak- 


ing of the Anglo Norraan government —“ Princes 
| and miniſters were too ignorant, to be themſelves. 
| ſenſible of the advantage attending an equitable 


adminiſtration, and there was no eſtabliſhed coun- 
eil or aſſemby, which could protect the people, 


| and by withdrawing ſupplies, regularly and peace- 
] ably admoniſh the king of his duty, and enſure | 
| the execution of the laws.“ 1 
Thus this great man, whoſe political reflecti- 
ons are ſo much admired, makes this power one 


of the foundations of liberty. 


The Engliſh hiſtory abounds with inſtances, 5 
| proving that this is the proper and ſucceſsful way 
|| to obtain redreſs of grievances. How often have 
kings and miniſters endeavoured to throw off this 
legal curb upon them, by attempting to raiſe 


money by a variety of inventions, under pretence 
of law, without having recourſe to parliament ? 
And how often have they been brought to reaſon, 


and peaceably obliged to do juſtice, by the ex- 
ertion of this conſtitutional authority of the . 


ple, veſted in the rex reſentatives ? 
The inhabitauts of theſe colonies have, on 


- | numberleſs occaſions, reaped the benefit of this 


authority lodged in their aſſemblies, 
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It has been ſor a long time, ard now is, a con- 
fant inſtruction to all governors, to obtain a PER-. 
MANENT ſupport for the offices of government. 
But as the author of © the adminiſtration of the 
colonies” ſays, © this otder of the crown is ge- 
nerally, if not univertally, rejected by the legiſle- 
tures of the colonies,” 

They perfectly know how much their oriev- 
ances would be reguated, if they had no other 
method of engaging attention, than by complain- 
ing! Thoſe who rule, are extremely apt to think 
well of the conſtructions made by themſelves in 
ſupport of their oun power. Theſe are frequent- 
ly erroneous, and. pernicious to thoſe they govern. 
 Diy temonſtrances, to ſhew that ſuch conſtruc- _ 
tions are wrong and oppreſſive, carry very little 
weight with them in the opinion of perſons who 


gratify their own inclinations in making theſe con- 


ſtructions. They cannot underſtand the reaſon- 
ing that oppoſes their power and deſites, But 
let it be made their intereſt to underſtand ſuch 
reaſoning — and a wonderful light is inſtantly 
thrown upon the matter; and then, rejected re- 
monſtrances become as clear as proofs. of holy 
writ.““ 

The three wol important articles that cur af: 
ſembli ies, or any legiſlatures can provide ſor, ate, 
firſt—the defence of the ſocicty: {ccondly—the 1 
adminiſtration of juſtice : and thirdly—the fup- 
port of civil government, 
Nothing can properly regulate the expence of 
making proviſion for theſe occaſions, but the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſociety; its abilities; the conve- 
niency of modes, of levying money among 
them ; the manner- 1n which the laws have been : 

executed ; and the conduct of the officers of 


9 Shakeſpeare.” 


wh govern- 
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government: all which uy circumſtances. that 
cannot poſſibly be properly known, but by the 
ſociety itſelf; or if they ſhould be Rua wall 


: not probably be properly conſidered but by that 


If . be "raiſed apon us by others, without 


our couſent, for our “ defence,” thoſe who are 


the judges in levying it, muſt alſo be the judges 


„„ applying i i... Or conſequence the money ſaid 
do be taken from us for our defence, may be em- 
ployed to our injury. We ay be chained in by 


line of fortifications—obl chen to pay for the 
ANG and maintaining 
they are for our defence. With what face 


= 92 = diſpute the fact, after having granted that 
thoſe who apply the money, had a right to levy 


it? For ſurely, it is much eaſier for their wiſdom 


to underſtand how to apply it in the beſt man- 

ver, than how to levy it in the beſt manner. Be- 
1 ſides, the right of leyying is of infinitely more 
| conſequence, than that of applying. The people 

of England, who would burſt out into fury, i 


the crown ſhould attempt to levy money by its 


own authority, have always aſſigned to the crown | 
the application of money. 
As to * the adminiſtration of N | 
judges ought, in a well regulated Whack to be 


equally independant of the executive and legiſla- 


tive powers. Thus in England, judges hold their 
commiſſions from the crown © during good beha- 
viour,” and have ſalaries ſuitable to their dignity, 
ſettled on them by parhament. The purity of 
the courts of law ſince this cable, is a 
Proof of the wiſdom with which it was made. 
Aut in theſe colonies, how fruitleſs has been 
every attempt to have the Judges appointed 
K 
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74 LETTER N. 
during good behaviour ?” Yet whoever confi- 
ders the matter will ſoon perceive, that ſuch com- 


miſſions are beyond all compariſon more neceſſary 


in theſe colonies, than they were in England. 
The chief danger to the ſubject there, aroſe 
from the arbitrary deſigns of the crown ; but here 


the time may come, when we may have to con- 


tend with the deſigns of the crown and of a mighty 


kingdom. What then muſt be our chance, when 


the laws of life and death are to be ſpoken by 


| judges totally dependant on that crown, and that 
kingdom — ſent over perhaps from thence—filled 
with Britiſh prejudices and backed by a ſtand- 
ing army - ſupported out of our own pockets, 
to © aſſert and maintain” our own © depeng— 


dance and obedience.” 
But ſuppoſing that through the extreme lenity 


that will prevail in the government through all 
future ages, theſe colonies will never behold any 
thing like the campaign of chief juſtice Jefferys, 


yet what innumerable acts of injuſtice may be 


committed, and how fatally may the principles 
of liberty be ſapped, by a ſucceſſion of judges 
utterly independant of the people ? Before ſuch 


judges, the ſupple wretches, who chearfully join 
in avowing ſentiments inconſiſtent with freedom, 


will always meet with ſmiles; while the honeſt 


and brave men, who diſdain to ſacrifice their 


native land to their own advantage, but on every 


occaſion boldly vindicate her cauſe, will con- 

ſtantly be regarded with frowns. ee. 
There are two other conſiderations relating to 

this head, that deſerve the moſt ſerious attention. 


By the late act, the officers of the cuſtoms are 
impowered to enter into any houſe, warehouſe, 
ſhop, cellar, or other place, in the Britiſh colo- 


nies 
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mes or plantations i in America, to ſearch for or 


_— prohibited or unaccuſtomed goods,” Sc. 
*,writs granted by the ſuperior or ſupreme 


it of juſtice having juriſdiction within ſuch 


colony or plantation reſpectively. 
If we only reflect, that the. Judges of theſe 
courts are to be during pleaſure—that they are 
to have © adequate proviſion” made for them, 
_ which is to continue during their complaiſant be- 
haviour that they may ,- ſtrangers to theſe 
colontes—what an engine of oppreſſion may this 
authority be in ſuch hands? 
I am well aware, that writs of this kind may 


be granted at home under the ſeal of the court 


of exchequer: but I know alſo, that the greateſt 


aſſerters of the rights of Engliſhmen have always 
ſtrenuouſly contended, that ſuch a power was 


dangerous to freedom, and expreſly contrary to 


the common law, which ever regarded a man's 


| houſe as his caſtle, or a place of perfect ſecurity. 
If ſuch a power was in the leaſt degree dan- 
gerous there, it muſt be utterly; deſtructive to 


5 liberty here. For the people there have two ſe- + 


curities againſt the undue exerciſe of this power 
by the crown, which are wanting with us, if the 
late act takes place. In the firſt place, if any 
injuſtice is done there, the perſon injured ma; 

bring his action againſt the offender, and have it 


- tried before independant judges, who are * 0 
parties in committing the injury. Here he muſt 
have it tried before dependant Judges, being the 


men n who granted the writ. 


* The writs for foarching: ponds in Englage, are to he ; 
granted ** under the ſeal of the court of exchequer,” accords 


ing to the ſtat ute and that ſeal is ke pt by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, 4th ini. p. 104. 
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Io ſay, that the cauſe is to be tried by a jury, 
can never reconcile men who have any idea of 
freedom, to ſuch a power. For we know, that 
| ſheriffs in almoſt every colony on this continent, 
are totally dependant on the crown; and pack- 
ing of juries has been frequently practiſed even 
in the capital of the Britiſh empire. Even if ju- 
ries are well inclined, we have too many inſtances 
of the influence of over-bearing, unjuſt judges 


upon them. The brave and wiſe men who ac- 


compliſhed the revolution, thought the indepen, 
dency of judges eſſential to freedom. 
The other ſecurity which the people have at 
home, but which we ſhall want here, is this. 
If this power is abuſed there, the parliament, 
the grand refource of the oppreſſed people, is 

ready to afford relief. Redreſs of grievances 
muſt precede grants of money. But what regard 
can we expect to have paid to our aflemblies, 
when they will not hold even the puny privilege 
of French parliaments that of regiſtering, be- 

fore they are put in execution, the edicts that 
take away our money. 170 186 
The ſecond conſideration above hinted at, is 


this. There is a confuſion in our laws, that is 


quite unknown in Great-Britain. As this cannot 
be deſcribed in a more clear or exact manner, 
than has been done by the ingenious author of 
the Hiſtory of New-York, I beg leave to uſe his 
words. The ſtate of our laws opens a door 
to much controverſy. The uncertainty, with 


reſpect to them, renders property precarious, 


and greatly expoſes us to the arbitrary deciſion 
ok bad judges. The common law of England 
is generally received, er with ſuch ſta- 
tutes as were enacted before we had a legiſla- 
. at. | . 


ture of our own ;- but our courts exerciſe a ſo- 
vereign authority, in determining what parts of 
the common and ſtatute law ought to be ex- 
tended: for it muſt. be admitted, that the dif. 

ference of cireumſtances neceſſarily requires 
us, in ſome caſes, to reject the determination 
of both. In many inſtances, they have alſo 
extended even acts of parliament, paſſed ſince 
we had a diſtinct legiſlature, which is greatly 
adding to our confuſion. The practice of our 
cCourts is no leſs uncertain than the law. Some 

of the Engliſh rules are adopted, others rejected. 

Two things therefore ſeem to be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the public ſecurity. Firſt, the paſſ 


ing an act for ſettling the extent of the Engliſh 
laws. Secondly, that the courts ordain a ge- 
neral ſett of rules for the regulation of the 
| practice.“ 2308 95 SHE n © R179 
How eaſy it will be, under this “ ſtate of our 
laws,“ for an artful judge, to act in the moſt 
arbitrary manner, and yet cover his conduct 
under ſpecious pretences; and how difficult it 
will be for the injured people to obtain relief, 
may be readily percewed. We may take a 
voyage of zooo miles to complain; and after 
the trouble and hazard we have undergone, we 
may be told, that the collection of the revenue; 
and maintenance of the prerogative, muſt not 
be diſcouraged and if the miſbehaviour is ſo 
groſs as to admit of no juſtification, it may be 
ſaid, that it was an error in judgment only, 
ariſing from the confuſion of our laws, and the 
zeal of the King's ſervants to do their duty. 
If the commiſſions of judges are during the 
pleaſure of the crown, yet if their ſalaries are 
during the pleaſure of the people, there will be 
9 | ſome 
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ſome check upon their conduct. Few men will 
conſent to draw on themſelves the hatred and 


contempt of thoſe among whom they live, for | 


the empty honour of being judges. It is the 
ſordid love of gain, that tempts men to turn 


their backs on virtue, and pay their homage 


where they ought not. 
As to the third particular, the ſupport of 
civil government - few words will be Bien 
Every man of the leaſt underſtanding muſt 
know, that the executive power may be exer- 
ciſed in a manner ſo diſagreeable and harraſſing 
to the people, that it is abſolutely requiſite, that 
they ſhould be enabled, by the gentleſt method 
which human policy has yet been ingenious 
enough to invent, that is, by ſhutting their 
hands, to © admoniſh” (as Mr. Hume oY 
certain perſons © of their duty“ 

What ſhall we now think, when, upon lock. 
ing into the late act, we find the aſſemblies of 
theſe provinces thereby ſtript of their authority 


on theſe ſeveral heads? The declared intention 


of the act is, that a revenue ſhould be raiſed 


in his Majeſty's dominions in America, for | 


. making a more certain and adequate proviſion 
for delaying: the charge of the adminiſtration _ 
of juſtice, and the ſupport of civil government 
in ſuch provinces where it ſhall be found neceſ- 
ſary, and towards further defraying the expences | 
of defending, protecting and ſecuring the ſaid - 
dominions. of 
Let the reader pauſe here one- moment; 
reflect whether the colony in which he lives, 


has not made ſuch © certain and adequate pro- 


viſion” for theſe purpoſes as is by the colony 
jadged ſuitable to 1ts abilities, and all other cir- 
cumſtanccs. 


— 


2 


> 
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cumſtances. Then, let him reflect whether if 
this act takes place, money is not to be raiſed 


on that colony, without its conſent, to make 


« proviſion” for theſe purpoſes, which it does 


not judge to be ſuitable to its abilities, and all 


other circumſtances. Laſtly, let him reflect. 

whether the people of that country are not in a 
ſtate of the moſt abject ſlavery, whoſe property 
may be taken from them under the notion of 
right, when they have refuſed to give it. 
For my part, I think I have good reaſon for 
vindicating the honour of the aſſemblies on this 


continent, by publicly aſſerting, that they have 


made as certain and adequate proviſion” for 
the purpoſes abovementioned, as they ought to 
have made, and that it ſhould not be preſumed, 


that they will not do it hereafter, Why then 


ſhould theſe moſt important truſts be wreſted 
out of their.hands? Why ſhould they not now 
be permitted to enjoy that authority, which 
they have exerciſed from the firſt ſettlement of 
theſe colonies ? Why ſhould they be ſcandalized 


by this innovation, when their reſpective pro- 


vinces are now, and will be for ſeveral years, 
labouring under loads of debt, impoſed on 
them for the very purpoſe now ſpoken of ? Why 
ſhould all the inhabitants of theſe colonies be, 
with the utmoſt indignity, treated as a herd of 
deſpicable ſtupid wretches, ſo utterly void of 
common ſenſe, that they will not even make 
* adequate proviſion” for the“ adminiſtration 


of juſtice, and the ſupport of civil government” 
among them, or for their own “ defence“ 
though without ſuch © proviſion' every people 


muſt inevitably be overwhelmed with anarchy 


and deſtruction ? Is it poſſible to form an idea f 


a ſlavery 
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flavery more compleat, more miſerable, more 
_  difgraceful, than that of a people, where juſtice 
is adminiſtered, government - exerciſed, and a 


EY army maintained, at the expence of 


the people, and yet without the leaſt depen 
dapes upon them? If we can find no telief 58 


this infamous ſituation, let Mr. Grenville ſet his 


fertile fancy again at work, and as by one ex- 
ertion of it he has ſtript us of our property and 


liberty, let him by another deprive us of our 


underſtanding; that, unconſcious of what we 
have been or are, and ungoaded by torme 

. reflections, we may bow down our necks, a 
all the ſtupid ſerenity of ſervitude, to any 


drudgery, which our lord and maſters ſhall : 


Plegic to command. 


When the charges of the 6c edmigiſtration of 5 


juſtice,” the © ſupport of civil government,” 
and the expences of „ defending, protecting 
and ſecuring” us; are provided for, I ſhould 


be glad to know, upon what occaſions the crown 


17 je ever call our aſſemblies together. Some 
few of them may meet of their own accord, by 
virtue of their charters. But what will they 
have to do, when they are met? To what ſha- 

dows will they be reduced? The men, whoſe 


deliberations heretofore - hd an influence on 


every matter relating to the liberty and happi- 
neſs of themſelves and their conſtituents, and 
whoſe authority in domeſtic affairs at leaſt, - 
might well be compared to that of Roman ſena- 


tors, will now find their deliberations of no 


more conſequence, than thoſe of conſtables. 
They may perhaps be allowed to make laws 
for the yoking of hogs, or pounding of ſtray 
cattle. n influence will hardly be a 
mitte 
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mitted to extend ſo hi 78 as the keeping roads 
in repair, as that buſineſs may more properly 
be executed by thoſe who receive the public 
caſh. One moſt memorable example in hiſtory 
is ſo applicable to the point now inſiſted on, 
that it will form a juſt concluſion of the obſer- 


vations that have been made. 


Spain was once free. Their Cortes riſen 
bled our parliaments. No money could be 
_ raiſed on the ſubject, without their . conſent: 
One of their kings having received a grant from 
them, to maintain a war * the N 


deſired, that if. the ſum which they had give 


ſhould not be ſufficient, he might be allowed, 7 


for that emergency only, to raiſe more money 


without aſſembling the Cortes. The requeſt 
was violently oppoſed by the beſt and wiſeſt 

men in the aſſembly. It was, however, com- 
plied with by the votes of a majority; and this 
ſingle conceſſion was a precedent for other con- 
1 N of the like kind, until at laſt the crown 

obtained a general power of raiſing money, in 
caſes of neceſſity. From that period the Cortes 
I Pete ceaſed to be 


ceaſed to be uſeful,- 
free. - 


- 
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3 My dear Countrymen, 


HE N aro mentioned in the laſt 


— letter, wi 


too ſenſibly, that any miniſterial meaſures * re- 
lating to theſe colonies, are ſoon carried ſuc- 


ceſsfully through the parliament. Certain pre- 
| judices operate there ſo ſtrongly againſt us, that 


it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether all the 


| provinces united, will ever be abl e effe cually 


to call to an account before the parliament, any 
miriſter who ſhall abuſe the power by the late 


act given to the crown in America. He may 
divide the ſpoils torn from us in what manner 
he pleaſes, and we ſhall have no way of making him | 
reſponſible, If he ſhould order, that every | 
governor ſhall have a yearly ſalary of goool. 


ſterling; every chief juſtice of 3 0801. every | 


inferior officer in proportion; and ſhould then 
__ reward the moſt pjofligate, ignorant, or needy 

dependants on himſelf or his friends, with places | 
of the greateſt truſt, becauſe they were of the 
greateſt profit, this would be called an arrange- 
ment in conſequence of the adequate provi- 


ſion for defray ing the charge of the adminiſtra- 


* „ The gentleman muſt not wonder he was not contra- 


dicted, when, as miniſter, he aſſerted the right of parlia- 


ment to tax America. I know not how it is, but there is a 
modeſty in this houſe, which does not chuſe to contradict a 


miniſter, I wiſh gentlemen would get the better of this 


modeſty. If they do not, perhaps the collective body max 
begin to abate of its reſpect for the repreſentative.” Mr. 


not be the utmoſt limits of | 
our miſery and infamy, if the late act is ac- 
knowledged to be binding upon us. We feel 


LETTER X. 
tion of juſtice, and the ſupport of the civil 
vernment:“ and if the taxes ſhould prove at 
any time inſufficient to anſwer all the expences 
of the numberleſs offices, which miniſters may 


pleaſe to create, ſurely the houſe of commons 


will be ſo © modeſt,” as not to! contradict a 
miniſter” who ſhall tell them, it is become ne- 

ceſſary to lay a new tax upon the colonies, for 
the laudable purpoſes of defraying the charges 


of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and ſupport 
of civil government” among them. Thus, in 


fact, we ſhall be f taxed by miniſters. In ſhort, 


it will be in their power to ſettle: upon us any 


civil, eccleſiaſtical, or nylitary Key nu TE 
which they chuſe. _— 


We may perceive, by the example of Ireland, 
how eager miniſters are to ſeize upon any alen 


revenue, and apply it in ſupporting their own | 


power. Happy are the men, and happy 
people, who grow wife by th 


may grow wiſe in this manner; and if I may be 
allowed to take ſuch a liberty, T beg leave 'to 


recommend" TRE in general, as the deft me- | 


+ 5 Within this act ( 3 55 1 non REPLY | 


are all new offices erected with new fees, or old offices with 


new fees, for ihat is a tallage put upon the ſubject, which 


cannot be done without common aſſent by act of patlia- 


ment. And this doth notably appear by a petition in par- 
tament in anno, 13, H. IV. where the commons complain, 


that an office was erected for meaſurage of cloths and can- 
vas, with a new fee for the ſame, by colour of the King's 


letters patent, and pray that theſe letters patent may be 


_ revoked, for that the king could erect no offices with new 
fees to be taken of the people, who may not o be charged 
but by manor 2d Inſt. p. 533. | 


L232 1 thod 


e mise l of 
others. Earneſtly, my Who! countrymen, dot 
deſeech the author of al} good gifts, that "you | 


- 
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thod of attaining this . diligernly to 
ſtudy the hiſtories of other countries. You 
will there find all the arts, that can poſſibly be 
practiſed: by cunning rulers, or falſe patriots 
among. yourſelves, ſo fully delineated, that, 


changing names, the account would ſerve for 


your own times, 1 tt. 


It is pretty well known on, tius continent, that 


Ireland has, with a regular conſiſtency of i in- 
juſtice, been cruelly treated by miniſters in the 
article of penſions ; but there are ſome alarming 
_ circumſtances: relating to that ſubject, which L 
wiſh to have better known among us. 

r The revenue of the crown there; ariſes prin- 
cipally from the Exciſe granted“ for payment of 
the army, and defraying other public charges, in 
defence and preſervation of the kingdom! 


from the tonnage and additional poundage 


granted « for protefting the trade of the king- 
dam at ſea, aud, augmenting, the pablic reve- 
nie.” from the hearth money granted—as a 

public revenue, for, public charges and ex- 


pences.” There are ſome other branches of the 
revenue, concerning which there is not any ex- 


preſs appropriation. of them for public ſervice, 
but which were plainly ſo intended, 

i = 3 into the legality of 9 on oh I i eſ⸗ 
tabliſhinent, by Alexander M Ae Elq; one of the King's 8 
council, &c. 

Mr. MAulay concludes his piece in the following dee 
| ful manner. If. any penſions have been obtained on that 
_ eſtabliſhment, to ſerve the corrupt purpeſes of ambitious 
men. —If his Majeſty's revenues of Ireland have been em- 


ployed in penſions, to debauch his Majeſty's ſubjects of bot 
kingdoms —lf the treaſure of Ireland has been expended in 


penſions, for corrupting men of that kingdom to betray 
their country's ; and men of 255 neighbouring nen to 


Of 


EETIER 1% $7 
Of theſe branches of the revenue the crown is 
only truſtee for the public. They are unalien- 
able. They ate inapplicable to any other pur- 
poſes, but thoſe for which they were eſtabliſhed , 


and therefore are not legally chargeable with 
penſions. o 


There is another kind of revenue, which is a 
private revenue. This is not limited to any 
public uſes; but the crown has the ſame property 
in it, that any perſon. has in his eſtate. This 
oes not amount, at the moſt to fifreen thouſand 
pounds,” a year, probably not to ſeven, and is the 
only revenue, that can be legally charged with 
, fohbs oth 10. 


an 


betray. both.—-If Iriil« penſions have been procured, to ſup- 
port gamefters and gaming houſes ; promoting a vice which 
threatens national ruin.---If penſions have been purloined 
out of the national treaſure of Ireland, under the maſk of 
ſalaries annexed. to public offices, uſeleſs to the nation; 
newly invented, for the purpoſes of corruption. — If Ireland, 
juſt beginning to recover from the devaſtations of maſſacre 
and rebellion, be obſtructed in the progreſs of her cure, by 
warm of penſionary vultures preying on her vitals—If, by 
quanderiag che national ſubſtance of Ireland, in a'licentious 
unbounded profuſion of penſions, inſtead of employing it in 
nouriſhing and improving her infant agriculture, trade, and 
manufactures, or in calightening and .reforming her poor, 
ignorant, deluded, miſerable natives (by nature moſt amia- 
ble, moſt valuable, moſt worthy of public attention) —If 
by ſuch abuſe of the national ſubſtance, ſloth and naſtineſs, 
cold and hunger, nakedneſs and wretchedneſs, popery, de- 
population and barbariſn, ſtill maintain their ground; ſtill 
deform a country, abounding with all the riches of nature, 
yet hitherto deſtined to beggary.—If ſuch penſions be found 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhinent;; let ſuch be cut off: ;and let the 
 perfidious adviſers be branded with indelible characters of 
public infamy ; adequate, if poſſible, to the diſhonour of 
their crime,” N | VVV 


If 
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If miniſters were accuſtomed to regard the 


rights or happineſs of the people, the penſions in 
Ireland would not exceed the ſum juſt mention- 


ed: but long fince have they exceeded that li. | 


mit; and in December 1965, a motion was 
made in the houſe of commons in that kingdom, 
to addreſs his majeſty on the great increaſe of 
penſions. on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, amountin 
to the ſum of 158,685 l.—in the laſt two years. 
Attempts have been made to gloſs over theſe 


_ groſs encroachments, by this ſpecious argument 1 


—* That expending a competent part of the 
public revenue in penſions, from a principle of 
charity or generoſity, adds to the dige of the 
crown; and is therefore uſeful to the public.” 
To give this argument any weight, it muſt ap- 
pear, that the penſions proceed from *© charity 
or generoſity only! and that it © adds to the 
dignity of the crown,” to act direcliy contrary 
to law. — _ 

From this maße towards Ireland, in open 
violation of law, we may eaſily foreſee what we 
may expect, when a miniſter will have the whole 
revenue of America in his own hands, to be diſ- 

ſed of at his own pleaſure: for all the monies 
2 by the late act are to be © applied by vir- 
tue of warrants under the ſign manual, counter- 
ſigned by the high treaſurer, or any three of the _ 
_ commiſſioners l the treaſury, The reſidue” 
indeed is to be © paid into the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, and to be diſpoſed of by parliament.” 
So that a miniſter will have nothing to do, but 
to take care, that there ſhall be no ** * reſidue,” 5 
— he is ſuperior to all controul. 


Beſides | 
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Beſides the burden of penſions in Ireland, 
which have enormouſly increaſed within theſe 
few years, almoſt ti the offices in that poor king- 
dom, have been, ſince the' commencement of 
the preſent century, and now are beſtowed upon 
ſtrangers. For though the merit of perſons born 

there, juſtly raiſes them to places of high truſt 
when they go abroad, as all Europe can witneſs, 


yet he is an uncommonly lucky Iriſnman, who 


can get a good poſt in his native county. 
When ] conſider the * manner in which that 


a ian 


1 Charles the ſecond's time the houſe of commons, in- 


ftuenced by ſome factious demagogues, were reſolved to 


- probibit the importation of Triſh cattle into England. Amon 


other arguments in favour of Ireland it was infiſted—** That 
by cutting off almoſt entirely the trade between the king- 


doms, all the natural bands of union were ditſolved, and 


nothing remained to keep the Iriſh in their duty, but force 


and violence, 


„The king (fays Mr. Hume, in his hiſtory of England) 


Was ſo convinced of the juſineſs of theſe reaſons, that he 
uſed all his intereſt to oppoſe the bill, and he openly declar- 


ed, that he could not give his aſſent to it with a ſafe con- 


ſcience. But the commons were reſolute in their purpoſe.” 


—* And the ſpirit of tyranny, of which nations are as ſuſ- 
ceptible as individuals, had animated the Englith extremely 


to exert their ſuperiority over their dependant ſtate. No 
affair could be conducted with greater violence than this by 
the commons. They even went fo far in the preamble of 


the bill, as to declare the importation of Triſh cattle to be 


a nuſance. By this expreſſion they gave ſcope to their paſ- 


ſion, and at the ſame time barred the king's E by 
which he might think himſelf entitled to diſpenſe with a 


law, ſo full of injuſtice and bad policy. The lords unf, | 
y 


ed the word, but as the king was ſenſible that no ſup 


would be given by the commons, unlefs they were gratified 
in all their prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his 


Intereſt with the peers, to make the bill paſs, and to give 
| the royal aſſent to ir, He could not, however, forbear ex- 
e „„ | | preſſing 
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iſland has been uniformly depreſſed for ſo many 


preſſing his diſpleaſure, at the jealò Iy entertained againſt 
him, and at the intention which the commons diſcovered of 
retrenching his prerogative. 5 . 
This law brought great diſtreſs for ſome time upon Ire- 
land, but it has occaſioned their applyihg with greater in- 
duſtry to manufactures, and has proved in the iſſue bene- 
fcial to that kingdom.” 5 1 
Perhaps the tame reaſon occaſioned the“ barring the 
king's prerogative” in the late act ſuſpending the legiſlation 
id | > Ee Re I In 5 5 
This we may be aſſured of, that we are as dear to his 
majeſty, as the people of Great-Britain are. We are his 
ſubjects as well as they, and as faithful ſubjects.; and his 
majeſty has given too many, too conſtant roofs of his piety 
and virtue, tor any man to think it poſlible, that ſuch a 
prince can make any unjuſt diſtinction between ſuch ſub- 
jects. It makes no difference to his majeſty, whether ſup- 
plies are raiſed in Great-Britain, or America; but it makes 
tome difference to the commons of that kingdomn. 
To ſpeak plainly, as becomes an honeſt man on ſuch im- 
portant occaſions, all our misfortunes are —_ to a luſt of 
power in men of abilities and influence. This prompts 
them to ſeck popularity by expedients profitable to them- 
ſelves, though ever fo deſtructive to their country. 5 
Zuch is the accutſed nature of lawleſs ambition, and yet 
— What heart but melts at the thought! Such falſe deteſt- 
able patriots, in every nation, have led their blind, confid- 
ing country, ſhouting their applauſes, into the jaws of 
:hame and ruin. May the wiſdom and goodneſs of the peo- 
ple of Great-Britain, ſave them ſrom the uſual fate of 
nations. 9 | 


.CC 


mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


years 


* 


} 
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years paſt, wich this pcraicious parücularity of 


\ 


their S parliament, continuing as long as: ine 
crown pleales, I am afto.uthed to obicrve ſuch 
2 ſove of liberty ſtill animating that loyal aud ger 


_ zerous nation; and nothing cal raiſe higher my 


idea of the integrity and || public jpirit of a Peo- 
ple, who have -preleryed the ſacred fire of free- 
dom from being extinguiſhed, though the altar 

on which it burit, has been overturnec. 
In the ſame manner ſhall we unqueſtionably 


be treated, as ſoon as the late taxes laid upon us, 


The laft Iriſh parliament continued 33 years, ducing 


all the late king's reign. The preſent parliament there ha 
continued from the beginning of this reign, and probably 

will continue till the reign endes. 

| 41am informed that within theſe few years, a petition 


Was preſenteq to the houte of commons, ietting forth, 


* that herrings were imported into Ireland from ſome : 
foreign que of the north ſo cheap, as io diſcourage the 


Britiſh ing fiſhery, and therefore praying chat tome 
iemedy might be applied in that behalf by patliament. 


That upon this petition, the houſe came to a reſolutions 


to. impale a duty of two ſhillings ſteiling on every barie 
of foreign herrings imported into Ireland; but afterwards 
dropt the affair, for fear of engaging in a diſpute with ire- 
land about the right of taxing 3 i e 
So much higher was the opinion, which the houſe enter- 

te ined of the ſpirit of Ireland, than ot that of theſe colo- 


nies. e | . 
I find, in the laſt Engliſh papers, that the reſolution and 


firmneſs with which the people of Ireland bave lately ai- 
ſerted their freedom, have been ſo alarming to Great Brie 


tain, that the lord lieutenant, in his ſpeech on the 2oth 
of laſt October, recommended to that parliament, that 
fuch proviſion may be made for ſecuring the” judges in the 
enjoyment of their offices and appointments, during their 
good hehaviour,, as ſhall be thought moſt expedient.” 


W bat an important conceſſion is.thus obtained, by mak- 


ing demands becoming ireemen, with a courage and per- 


1 
. * 


| ſeverance becomiiig fr-emen! 
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| ſhall make poſts in the © government,” and the _ 

L adminiftration of juſtice” here, worth the at- 
tention of perfons of influence in Great Britain. 
We know enough already to ſatisfy us of this 
truth. But this will not be the worſt part of our 


The principals in all great offices will refide 
nin England, making ſome paltry allowance to 

deputies for doing the buſineſs here. Let any 
man conſider what an exhauſting drain this muſt 
be upon us, when miniſters are poſſeſſed of 

the power of affixing what ſalaries thy pleaſe to 
poſts, and he muſt be convinced how deſtructive 
the late act will be. The injured kingdom late- 
ly mentioned, can tell us the miſchiefs of ahſen- 
tees; and we may perceive already the ſame diſ- 
| Poſition taking place wich us. The government 

of New York has been exerciſed by a deputy. 


That of Virginia is now held ſo; and we know 5 


a number of ſeeretaryſnhips, collectorſnips, and 
other offices held in the ſame manner. 8 
True it is, that if the people of Great Britain 
were not too much blinded by the paſſions, that 
have been artfully excited in their breaſts, a- 
gainſt their dutiful children the coloniſts, theſe. 
_ confiderations would be nearly as alarming to 
them as to us. The influence of the crown was 
thought by wiſe men, many years ago, too great; 
by reaſon of the multitude of — 2 and pla- 
ces beſtowed by it. Theſe have been vaſtly en- 
c trcaſed ſince , and perhaps it would be no dif- 
TIES e FI 5 ficult 


5 #* One of the reaſons urged by that great and boneſ | 


ſtateſman Sir William Temple, to. Charles the ſecond, in 
bis famous remonſtrance, to diſſuade him from aiming at ar- 
| = % 
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ficult matter to prove the people have decreaf- 
_ Surely therefore, thoſe who wiſh the welfare 
of their country, ought ſeriouſly to reflect, what 
may be the conſequence of ſuch a new creation 


of offices, in the diſpoſal of. the Crown. The 


army, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the ci- 


vil government here, with ſuch ſalaries as the 
crown ſhall pleaſe to annex, will extend mini- 
ſterial influence as much beyond its former 
bounds, as the late war did the Britiſh domi- 


But whatever the people of Great Britain may 


think on this occaſion, I hope the people of theſe 


colonies will unanimouſly join in this ſentiment, 


that the late act of parliament is injurious to 


bitrary power, was, that the king © had few offices to be- 
ſtow. Hume's hiſt, of England. | 


e Tho! the wings of prerogative have been clipt, the 


 Mfluence of the crown is greater than ever it was in any 


nod of our hiſtery. For when we conſider the vaſt body 


of perſons employed in the collection of the revenue in eyery 


part of the kingdom, the inconceivable number of place- 


men, and candidates for places in the cuſtoms, in the exciſe, 


in the poſt office, in the dock yards, in the ordnance, in 
the ſalt office, in the ſtamps, in the navy and victualling 


offices, and in a variety of other departments; when we 
conſider again the extenſive influence of the money corpc= 
_ rations, ſubſcription jobbers and contraQors, the endleſs de- 
pendencies created by the obligations conferred on the bulk 
of the gentlemens famfſies throughout the kingdom, who 


have relations preferred in our navy and numerous ſtanding 


army; when I ſay, we conſider how wide, how binding a 


dependance on the crown is created on the above enumerated 


particulars ; and the great, the enormous weight and influ- 


ence which the crown derives from this extenſive dependance , 
upon its favour and power, any lord in waiting, any lord of 


the bed-chamber, any man may be a pa miniſter,” ' 
A doctrine to this effect is ſaid to ha 
I- H-----, Late News Paper. 


M 2 


their 


2 
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ve been the advice of 
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their kwerty, and that this ſen tirment will ute 
tem in a firm oppoſition to it, in the ſame mam 
Her as the dread of the ſtamp- act did. 

Some perſons may imagine the fums to be 
raiſed by it, are but ſmall, and therefore may 
bi i clined to acquieſce uader it! A conduct 
more da gerous td freedom, as before has beef 
obi-r-ed, can never be adopted. | Nothing is 

wart n at Home but a. Precedent, the force'df 
| Wider ill 1! be eſtabliſhed, by the tacit umi 
vf the colonies.” With Whit zeal was the ftatute 
e:ccuing the p-ſt-cthce, and another relathiS 
tothe recovery of debts in Aﬀrerics; urged and 

tortured, as 2 in ſupport of the ſtampl 

dex, tho holy tapplicable. If the parliament 

ſucecteds i cis Alte mpt, other ſtatutes Will ir. 
Pole other duties. laſtead of taxing ourſelve 

as We Have” beer accuftomed to do, from the 

- fiſt ſettlement of thele provinces, all our uſual | 
taæxcs will be converted imo parliamentary taxes 

donn bu,,,ſjmportattio as; and chus the parhament 

_witt- tevy- upon us tuch ſums of money as the. 

hills to take without | oy; other nen, than 

thei plealuie, © = 
We kuow how a labour and care have 
5 does beſtowed by thꝭ ſe colonies; in lay ing taxes 
"At ſuch a Ny, that they ſhould be ndl far 


; #67 et may be nd that LICE 405 am'ent law ar 
| cufion ol pouliznent is broken, and: the crown poſſeſſed of a 
p eccedem, how ciflicu}t a thing it is to reſtore the ſubject 
aguin io his former freedom and fafety.” 2d Salas Laſs 
p. 529. 

e N S to foreſee, when any maxim or. 
fundamental law of this tealm is altered. (as eliewhere hath: 
been be vet) Wa d. ngerous Inconveniencies do follow.“ 
4 Coke's Inſt. 9. 45+ © 


to 
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to the people, by being laid on the proper articles, 
moſt equal, by being proportioned to every rhan's 

circumſtances; and the cheapeſt, by _ me- | 
thod directed for collecting them. 

But parliamentary taxes will de lid on us, 
Wilton any conſideration, whether there is anyß 
eaſier mode. The only point regarded will be, 

the eertainty of levying taxes, and not the con- 
vemence of the p=ople on whom they are to bs 
| levied; and therefore all ſtatutes on this head 
will be ſueh as will be moſt likely, according 
0 the favourite phraſe, to execute themſelves. 
Taaxes in every free ſtate have been and ought 
to be; as exadtly - proportioned as is poſſible to 
tte abilities of thoſe wh are to pay them} They 
cannot otherwiſe be juſt. Even a Hottentot would 
comprehend the unreaſonableneſs of making a 
poor man ay as much for defending” [the 
bp © a rich man, as che rich man pays 
imſelf. | 
Let any perſon book into the late 40 of parli- 
africht; and he will immediately perceive; that 
the ittimenſe eſtate of lord Fairfax, lord u Balti-' | 
more and of proprietors which are amongſt his 
majeſty's other dominions to be * defended, 
protect d and ſecured” by the act will not paya 
fingle farthing for the duties thereby impoſed 
exvepr lord Fairfax wants ſome of his windows: 


* Maryland and Penſitvania het wee nba] in the war- 
meſt diſputes, in order to obtain an equal and juſt taxation 
of their proprietors eſtates: but this late act of parliament 
does more for thoſe proprietors than they themſelves would 
venture to demand, Ic totally exempts them from taxati- 
0n-=-tho? their vaſt eſtates are to ay 9 lecured” "" the tax-" 


es aa * * 


aal, 
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glazed; lord Baltimore and our proprietaries are 
quite ſecure, as they live in England. | 


I mention theſe particular cales, as ſtriking in. 0 


ſtances how far the late act is a deviation from 
that principle of juſtice, which has ſo conſtantly 


diſtinguiſhed our own laws on this continent, 


and ought to be regarded in all laws. 


Ihe third conſideration with our continental 


aſſemblies in laying taxes, has been the method 


of collecting them. This has been done by a 


few officers, under the inſpection of the reſpec- 
tive aſſemblies, with moderate allowances. No 
more was raiſed from the ſubject, than was 


uůcd forthe intended purpoſes. But by the late 
act, a miniſter may appoint as many officers. as 
he pleaſes for collecting the taxes; may afſign 
what ſalaries he thinks ** adequate,” and they | 


are ſubject to no inſpection but his ]. 


"2 In ſhort, if : the late act of Parliament takes £ 


effect, theſe colonies muſt dwindle into “ come 


mos corporations,” as their enemies in the debates 
concerning the repeal of the ſtamp- act, ſtre 
nuouſly inſiſted they were; and it ſeems not | 


Improbable that ſome future hiſtorjan may thus 
record our fall. eee 


The eighth year of this reign was diſtin- 


guiſhed by a very memorable event, the Ameri- 
can Colonies then ſubmitting for the uu time, ta 
be taxed by the Britiſh parliament. An attempt 
of this kind had been made about two years 
before, but was defeated by the vigorous exer- 


tions of the feveral provinces, in defence of 


their liberties. Their behaviour on that occaſion 
rendered their name very celebrated for a ſhort 


time all over Europe; all ſtates being ex- 
tremely attentive to a diſpute between Great- 


—_— ——_— W as Fy 
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Britain, and fo conſiderable a part of her do- 
minions. For as the was thought to be grown 
too powerful by the ſucceſsful concluſion of the 
war ſhe had been engaged in, it was hoped by 
many, that as it happened before to other king 
doms, civil diſorders would afford opportunities 


| of revenging all the injuries ſuppoſed to be re- 


| ceived from her. However, the cauſe of diſ- 
ſention was removed, by a repeal of the ſtatute 


that had given offence, This affair rendered the 


ſubmiſſive conduct of the colonies fo ſoon after, 
the more extraordinary; there being no diffe- 
ence between the mode of taxation which they 
oppoſed, and that to which they ſubmitted, bur 
this that by the farſt, they were to be continually 
reminded that they were taxed, by certain marks 
ſtamped on every piece of paper or parchment 
they uſed. The authors of that ſtatute triumph- 
| ed greatly on this conduct of the colonies, and 
:nſiſted that if the people of Great-Britain had 
| perſiſted in enforcing it, the Americans would 
have been, in a few months, ſo fatigued with 
the efforts of patriotiſm, that they would quick- 
ly have yielded obedience. _ C 
Certain it is, that tho' they had before their 
eyes ſo many illuſtrious examples in their mother 
Country, of the conſtant ſucceſs attending firm- 
neſs and perſeverance, in oppoſition to dangerous 
encroachments on liberty, yet they quietly gave 
up a point of the 4% importance. From thence 
the decline of their freedom began, and its decay 
was extremely rapid ; for as money was always 
| raiſed upon them by the parliament, their aſſem- 
blies grew immediately uſeleſs, and in a ſhore 
time contemptible ; and 1n leſs than one hundred 
128 | * 


reren 


years the people ſu k down into hat tameneſs and 


ſupineneſs of ſpirit, by which they ſtill cautiaus 
to be diſtinguiſned. | 


Ei majores Ng & poſteros copitate. 
Remember Jour auceſtors and you poſt rity. 


A 1 aRNER. 
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ah Dear 0 nuungpner, 


Have ſeveral times in the courſe of theſe letters, 
1. mentioned the late act of parliament, as 
ing the foundation of future meaſures iajuri- 


ous to theſe colonies; and the belief of this 
truth, I wiſh to prevail, becauſe I thick i it neceſ- | 
ſary to our ſafety 


A perp-tual jealouſ reſpecting liberty, | _ 


folutely requiſite in all free ſtates. The very 
texture of their conſtitution; in mixt governmeats 
. demands it. For the cautions with which pow= 


er is diſtributed among the ſeveral orders, imply, 
| that each has that ſhare which is proper for the 
general welfare, and therefore, that any further 
acquiſition muſt be pernicious. @ Machiavel | 
employs a whole chapter in his diſcourſes, to 
prove that a ſtate, to be long lived, muſt be fre- 
quently corrected and reduced to it's firſt prin- 


ciples. ' But of all the ſtates that have SR 


there never was any, in which this jealouſy cou 
de more proper than in the cola les. For the 


| b Machiavel's diſcourſes,--b. 3, ch. 1. 


govern- 


We | 


LETTER XE * a, 
government- here is not only mixt, but depen- 
dant, which circumſtance occaſions a pe <culiarit y | 


in its form, of a very. delicate nature. 


Two! reaſons induce me to deſite, that this 
ſpirit of apprehenſion may be always kept among 


us, in- it's utmoſt vigilance.; The firſt is this, 
that as tlie happineſs of theſe provinces indubi-. 


tably conſiſts; in their connection with Great... 


Britain, any ſeparation between them is leis like- 


more. A people does not reform wich modera- 
tion. k 


| The rights of. the ſubjects. therefore LR 
he too often conſidered, explained or aſſerted; 


and whoever attempts to do this, ſhews himſelf | 
Whatever may bethe'raſh and peevyiſh reflections 
of - pretended wiſdem, and pretended. duty, a 
friend to thoſe who injudiciouſiy exerciſe thei 0 
power; as well as to them over whom it is 
exerciſed. 


Had all the points of prerogative, Chimed Fg 


Charles the firſt, been ſeparately, conteſted and 
ſettled in preceding reigns, his fate would in all 


probability have been very different; and the 


people would have been content with that li- 
berty which is compatible with regal antho- 
uy: But he 0 thought, it would be as dan- 


gerous 5 


2 The aichiovis onthe; that this i is putting the: -gentleſt, 


Fame on Charles 8 conduct. ; and thatis the reaſon he 
| N chuſes 


ly to be occaſioned by. civil dilcords, if every. 
diſguſting meaſure is oppoſed ſingly and while it 
is new. For in this manner of proceeding, e- 
very ſueh meaſure is moſt likely to be reCtified. 
On. the other hand, oppreſſions and and diſſatis- 
factions being permitted to accumulate if ever 
the governed throw off the load, they will do. 


EE . Mo >2K6 

gerous for him, to give up the powers which at 
any time had been by uſurpation exerciſed by 
the crown, as thoſe, that were legally veſted in 
it. This produced an equal exceſs on the part 
of the people: for when their paſſions were ex 
cited by multiplied grievances, they thought it 


would be as dangerous for them, to allow the 


powers that were legally veſted in the crown, as 


thoſe which at any time had been by uſurpation 


— cone 


_ exerciſed by it. Acts, that might by themſelves, 
have been upon many confiderations excuſed or 
extenuated, derived a contagious malignancy and 
odium” from other acts, with which they were 
connected. Fhey were not regarded according 
to the ſingle force of each, but as parts of a 
ſyſtem of oppreſſion. Every one therefore, how- 
ever ſmall in itſelf, became alarming. as an ad- 
ditional evidence of tyrannical deſigns. - It was. 
in vain for prudent and moderate men to inſiſt, 
that there was no neceſſity to aboliſh royalty: 
Nothing leſs than the utter deſtruction of ma. 
archy could ſatisfy thoſe, who had ſuffered, and 
thought they had reaſon to believe they always 
- ſhould tuffer under itt nr ot net 
The confequences of theſe mutual diſtruſts: 
are well known. But there is no other people 
mentioned in hiftory, that I recollect, who have 
been ſo conſtantly watchful of their liberty, and 


chuſes it, Allowances ought to be made for the errors of 
thoſe men, who are acknowledged to have been poſſeſt of 
many virtues. The education of this unhappy prince, and 

his confidence in men not ſo good or wile as himſelf, had 
probably filled him with miſtaken notions of his own autho- 
rity, and of the conſequences that would attend conceſſions 
of any kind to a people, who were repreſented to him as 

aiming at too much power. e pl 3 
| 4 
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ſo ſucceſsful intheir ſtruggles for it, as the Eng- 


liſh. This conſideration leads me to a ſecond 
reaſon, why 1“ deſire that the ſpirit of appre- 


henſion may be always kept up among us, in 


its utmoſt vigilance.” 


The firſt principles of government are to be 


looked for, in human nature. Some of the beſt 
writers have aſſerted, and it ſeems with good 


reaſon, thar government is founded on Opi- : 


nion.“ 


Cuſtom undoubtedly, has a mighty force in | 


producing opinion, and reigns in nothing more 
arbitrarily than in public affairs. It gradually 
reconciles us to objects even of dread and de- 
teſtation, and I cannot but think theſe lines of 
iin oo, 5 
Vice is a monſter of ſo horrid mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 
Vet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace.“ 
| When an act injurious to freedom has been 
once done, and the people bear it, the repetition 
of it is moſt likely-xo meet with ſubmiſſion: For 
zs the miſchief of the one was found to be toler- 
able, they will hope the ſecond will prove ſo too; 


and they. will not regard the infamy of the laſt, . 


becauſe they are ſtained with that of the firſt. 

Indeed nations in general are more apt to feel 
than to think; and therefore nations in general 
have loſt their liberty: For as the violation of the 


rights of the governed, are commonly not only 
S ſpecious, but ſmall at the beginning, theß 


KHume's Effays. = 8 

bOnnia mala exempla ex bonis initiis orta ſunt. 

N ..-: " "Sall; Bell. Cat. 1. 50. 
N 2 ſpread 


Mr. Pope as applicable to vice in politics as to 


ted by their natural enmity to it, are ea | to. 
upon the leaſt nod of their leaders: whereas the one t, 1 


wo E E T T ER I XI. 


ſpread over the multitude in ſuch a manner, as 


to touch individuals but ſlightly; thus they are 
difregarded#. Phe power or profit that ariſes 
from theſe violations, centering in a few perſons, 
is to them conſiderable. For this reaſon, the 
governors having in view their particular pur- 


poles, ſuceeſſively preſerve an uniformity of 
conduct for attaining them; they regularly in- 


creaſe and multiply the firft injuries, till at. length 
the inattentive people are compelled to percewe 


the heavineſs of thieir burthens. They begin 


to complain and inquire but tos late. They 
find their opprefſions ſtrengthened by ſucceſs, and 
themſelves ſo intangled in examples of expreſs 
authority on the part of their rulers, and tacit 
recognition on their own part, that they are quite 


contounded: For millions entertain no othet 


idea of che Kgality of power, than that it is 
founded on the the exerciſe of power. They 
then voluntarily faſten their chains by adopting 
a puſillanimous opinion, that there will be too 
e 5 %%%FF 23 GH OFISMHE M31 fi. 4% . 
The republic is always attacked with greater vigour 
than it is deſended: for the audacious ny N ate, prompey 
uy impelled to act 


know not why, are generally flow and unwilling to ſtir; 


and neglecting always the beginning of things, are never 
rouſed to exert themſelves, but by the laſt neceſſity ; fo that 


_ through irreſelution and delay, when they wopld be glad to 


compound at laſt for their quiet, at the expence even 0 
their honour, they commonly loſe them both.” 
| + Cicero's orat. for Sextius. 

Such were the ſentiments of this great and excellent man, 


whole vaſt abilities, and the calamities of the time in which 


he lived, enabled him, by mournful experience, to fomn a 


Juſt cant on the conduct of the friends and enemies of 
_ UDETty, Le ESE | | 


much 
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| much danger in attempting a remedy or another 


opinion no leſs fatal, that the government has 


a right to treat them as it does. 
They then ſeek a wretched relief for their 


minds, y perſuading themſelves, that to yield 


their obedience, is to diſcharge their duty. The 
deplorable poverty of ſpirit, that proſtrates all 


the. dignity beſtowed by Divine. Providence on 


our nature - of courſe ſucceeds; 
From theſe reflections, I conclude that every 
free ſtate ſhould inceſſantly watch, and. inſtantly 


take alarm on any addition being made to che 


power exerciſed over them. Innumerable in- 


ſtauces might he: produced to ſhew, from what 


flight beginnings the moſt extenſive conſequences 


haue flowed; But I {elect two only, from the 


hiſtory of E 
Henry the 
that kingdom, who eſtabliſhed a ſtanding body 


n 


armed men; this was a band of fifty archers, 


called Yeamen of the Guard; and this inſtitution, 
notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of the number, 


o occaſioned — — In 1648 the ſtanding 


forges. were ſo much augmented, that Rapin ſays 
++ The. king in order to make his people fully 


ſenſible of their new ſlavery, affected to muſter 


C his troops, which amounted to 4000 well armed 


and diſciplined men, I think our army at this 


time conſiſts of more than ſeventy regiments. 
The method of taxing by exciſe, was firſt in- 
troduced amidſt the convulſions of the civil wars. 
Extreme neceſſity was pretended, and its ſhort con- 
tinuance promiſed. Aﬀer the reſtoration, an exciſe 


upon beer, ale, and other liquors was Frames 0 
he 


— ig was the firſt monarch of 


* 
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bulk. 
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the kings, one half in fee, the other for life; 


as an equivalent for the court of wards. Upon 
James the ſecond's acceſſion, the I} parlament 
gave him the firſt excife with an additional duty 


on wine, tobacco, and ſome other things. Since 
the rev olution, it has been extended to falt, can- 


dles, leather, hides, hops, ſoap, paper, paſte. 


boards, mi inlboards, fealeboards, vellum, parch- 


ment, ſtarch, filks, callicoes, linens, ſtuffs, 


printed, ſtained, Sc. Den wrought pore 
coffee, tea, chocolate, Sc. 


Thus, a ſtanding army and exciſe, have from 


their firſt flender origin, tho always feared, al- 


ways oppoſed, ſwelled * to ee e vaſt 
'Thefe fats are ſufficient 1 to ſupport tne 1 


have faid. 'Tis true, that all the miſchief 'ap- 


prehended by our anceſtors,” from a ftanding ar- 


my and exciſe, have not yet happened; but it does 
not follow from thence, that they will not hap* | 
pen. Fhe inſide of a honſe may catch fire, and 
the moſt valuable apartments be ruined, before 
the flame burſts out. The queſtion in thefe | 
eaſes is not, what evil has actually attended par. 


ticular meaſures-But, what evil in the nature of 
things, is likely to attend them. Certain circum”. 


ſtances may for ſoeitime delay effects, that were 
reaſonably expected, and that muſt enſue. There 


was a long period after the Romans had proro- 


gued his command to Quintus Nublitius Phila © 


before, 


* 12 Cor U. ch. 1 F'R 
I 1 Fac. II. ch. 1 and 4. | 
In the year of the city 428-——* Dus 7 3 back 


wiro primum Contigere : Froragatis imperii non ante in 1 llo 
„ fata, 


VE tr i -w 


before that example deſtroyed their liberty 
All our kings from the revolution to the preſem 
reign, have been foreigners. Their miniſter, 
generally continued but a ſhort time in i autho 
nity; and they themſelves were mild and virtu. 
ous princes, VVV 
A bold ambitious prince, poſſeſſed of great 
abilities, firmly fixed in his throne by deſcent, ſer. 
ved by miniſters like himſelf, and rendered ei- 
ther venerable or terrible by the glory of his 
ſucceſſes, may execute what his predeceſſors 
did not dare to attempt. Henry the fourth. 
tottered in his ſeat, during his whole reign. Hen- 
ry the fifth, drew the ſtrength of the kingdom 
into France, to carry on his wars there, and left 
the commons at home, proteſting, that the 
people were not bound to ſerve out of the realm.“ 
It is granted, that a ftrovg ſpit of liberty 
ſubſiiſts at preſent in Grear-Britain; but What 
reliance is to be placed in the temper. of a people 
when the prince is poſſeſt of an unconſtitutional 
power, our own hiſtory can ſufficiently. inform 


2 1 acta, et atto honore triumgbus. VVV thy | LY 
CCC . 1 
Had the reſt of the Roman citizens imitated the exam- 
ple of L. Quintius, who refuſed to have his conſulſhip 
continued to him, they had never admited that cuſtom of 
proroguing of magiſtiates, and then the prolongation of 
their commands in the army had never been introduced, 
which very thing was at length the ruin of that commion- 

5 wealth.“ : s | | EE ö HP . ” 
Machĩavef s diſcourſes, b. 3, ch. 24. 
Il I don't know but what it may be ſaid with a good deal 
of reaſon, that a quick rotation of miniſters is very deſirable. 
in Great-Britain. A miniſter there has a vaſt ſtore of mate- 
nals to work with. Long adminiſtrations are rather favoura- 
ble to the reputation of a people abroad, than to their liberty. 
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„ us. When Charles the ſecond had ſtrengthened: 


himſelf, by the return of the garriſon of Tan- 
gier, England (ſays Rapin) ſaw on a ſudden. 
an amazing revolution; ſaw herſelf ſtripped of 
all her rights and privileges, excepting, ſuch as 


the king ſhould vouchſafe to grant her: 


- * „ L 


| what is more aſtoniſhing, the Engliſh them ſelves, = 


delivered up theſe very rights and privileges to 
Charles the ſecond, which they had ſo paſſio - 
nately, and if I may ſay it, furiouſly defended: 


againſt the deſigns of Charles the firſt.” This: 


I happened only thirty ſix- years after his Father 
had been beheaded, HER | 


Some perſons are of opinion, that liberty is 
not to be violated but by ſuch open acts of force; 
but they ſeem to be greatly miſtaken, I could 
mention a period within theſe forty years, when 


almoſt as great a change of diſpolition was pro. | 
cured by the ſecret meaſures of a long admi- 


niſtration, as by Charles's' violence. Liberty, 
perhaps, is never expoſed to ſo much danger, 


as when the people believe there is the leaſt; for 
it may be ſubverted, and they not think ſo. 


Public diſguſting acts, are ſeldom practiſed by 


the ambitious, at the beginning of their deſigns. 
Such conduct ſilences and difconrages the weak, 
the ſelfiſh, the timid, the wicked, who. would 

_ otherwiſe have been their advocates or accompli- 
ces. It is of great conſequence, to allow. thoſe 


who upon any account are inclined to favour 


them, ſomething ſpecious to ſay in their defence! 


Their power may be fully eſtabliſhed, though 


it would not be ſafe for them to do whatever theß 
pleaſe. For there are things, which at ſome times, 
cven ſlaves will not bear, Julius Cæſar, and 
Oliver Cromwell, did nor dare to affume the 


title 
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title of king. The Grand Seignior, dares not 
Jay a new tax: the king of France dares not be 

ee we Certain popular points, may be 
belt untouched, and yet freedom be extinguiſhed, 
The commonalty of Venice, imagine themſelves 
free, becauſe they, are permitted to do, what 
they ought not; but I quit a ſubject, that 
would lead me too far from my purpoſe. . 

By the late act of parliament, taxes are to be 
levied upon us, for“ defraying the charge of the 
adminiſtration of juſtice—the ſupport of civil go- 
vernment, and the exp2nces of defending his 
majeſty" s dominions in America. 

If any man doubts what ought to. be the con- 
duct of theſe colonies on this occaſion, I would . 
aſk him theſe queſtions. 

Has not the parliament expreſsly ENT their 
intention of raiſing money from us for certain pur- 
pꝛſes? Is not this ſcheme popular in Greal-Bri- 
tain? Will the taxes impoſed by the late act, 
anſwer thoſe purpoſes? If they will, muſt it not 
take an immenſe ſum from us? If they will not, 
is it to be expected, that che parliament will 
not fully execute their intention, when it is pleal- 
ing at home, and not oppoſed here? Muſt ot 
this be done by impoſing new taxes 2, Will not 
| every addition thus made to our taxes, be an 

addition to the power of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
| by increaſing the number of officers employed 
in the collection? Will not every additional tax 


therefore render it more difficult to abrogate any 


of them? When a branch of revenue 1s once 
eſtabliſhed, docs it not appear to many people 
invidious and undutiful, to attempt to aboliſh 
it? If taxes ſufficient to accompliſſi the nteniron 
of the parhament, are impoſed by the Paris. 
men 
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ment, what taxes will remain to be impoſed by 


our aſſemblies? If no material taxes remain to be 
wh hom by them, what muſt become of them, 
and the people they repreſent ? 5 IN 


© © If any perſon conſiders theſe things, and : 


yet thinks our hberties are in no danger, I won- 
der at that perſon's ſecurity.“ 1 
One other argument is to be added, which 


of itſelf, I hope, will be ſufficient to convince 
the moſt incredulous man on this continent, 
that the late act of parliament, is only deſigned 
to be a precedent, whereon the future vaſſalage 

of theſe colonies may be eſtabliſned. — 


Every duty thereby laid on articles of Britiſh 
manufacture, is laid on fome commodrty, upon 


the exportation of which from Great-Britain, | 
a drawback is payable, The drawbacks in moſt 
of the articles are exactly double to the duties 


= by the late act. The parliament there- 
ore might in half a dozen lines have raiſed much 


more money only by ſtopping the drawbacks in 
the hands of the officers at home, on exportati- 
on to theſe colonies, than by this folemn impo- 
ſition of taxes upon us, to be collected here. Pro- 
bably, the artful contrivers of this act formed 
it in this manner, in order to reſerve to them- 


ſelves, in caſe of any objections being made to 


it, this fpecious pretence “ That the draw- 


backs are gifts to the colonies ; and that the 
late act only lefſens thoſe gifts.” But the 
truth is, that the drawbacks are intended for 
the encouragement and promotion of Britiſh 


manufactures and commerce, and are allowed 
on exportation to any foreign parts, as well as 


on 
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on exportation to theſe provinces. Beſides, 


care has been taken to ſlide into the at#, ſome 


articles on which there are no drawbacks. How 
ever, the whole duties laid by the late act, on 


all the articles therein ſpecified, are ſo ſmall, 


that they will not amount to as much as the 
drawbacks which are allowed on part of them 
only. If, therefore, the ſum to be obtained by 


the late act, had been the ſole Object in forming 
it, there would not have been any occaſion for 


the © commons of Great-Britain to give and 
grant to his majeſty rates and duties for raiſing 
a revenue in his majeſty's dominions in Ame- 
rica, for making a more certain and adequate 


proviſion for defraying the charge of the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, the ſupport of civil : - 
aid 


vernment, and the expences of defending the 
dominions.” —Nor would there have been any 


occaſion for an || expenſive board of commiſſio- 
55 e Eo ners, 


0 Though duties by the late act are laid on ſome arti- 


cles, on which no. dra wbacks are allowed, yet the duties 
impoſed by the act are ſo ſmall, in compariſon with the 
drawbacks that are allowed, that all the duties together 
will not amount to ſo much as the drawbacks. | 


4 The expence of this board, J am informed, is be- 


tween. four and five thouſand pounds ſterling a year. The 
eſtabliſhment of officers for collect ing the revenue in Ame- | 


rica amounted before, to J. 7600 per annum; and yet ſays 
the author of © the regulation of the colonies,” “the 
whole remitance from all the taxes in the colomes at an ave- 


_ © rageof 115 years has not amounted to C. 1900 a year, 
Adlund in that 


um, L. 700 or L. 800 only, have been remit- 
ted from North America. ee 
The ſmallneſs of the revenue ariſing from the duties in 


America, demonſtrates that they were intended only as 


N w 


tet. HK a 
ners, and all other new charges to which we 
a m_M=GE CEE 

Upon the whole, for my part, I regard the late 
act as an experiment made of our diſpoſition, 
It is a bird ſent over the waters, to diſcover, 
whether the waves, that lately agitated this 
part of the world wich ſo much violence, are 
yet ſubſided. If this adventurer gets footing 
here, we ſhall quickly be convinced, that it is 
not a Phoenix; for we ſhall ſoon ſee it followed 
by others of the ſame kind. We ſhall find it 
rather to be of the @ breed deſcribed by the 


. 
, 13” | Am . 
A direful foreteller of future calamities. 


A FARMER. 


My Dear Countrymen, 


Ome ſtates have loſt their liberty by particu- 
A I lar accidents: but this calamity is generally 
ov ing to the decay of virtue. A people is travel- 
ling faſt to deſtruction, when individuals conſider | 


regulations of trade: And can any perſon be ſo blind to 
truth, ſo dull of apprehenſion in a matter of unſpeakable 
importance to his country, as to imagine that the board of 
commiſſioners late eſtabliſhed at ſuch a charge, is inſti- 
tuted to aſſiſt in collecting C. 1900 a year, or the trifling 
duties impoſed by the late act? Surely every man on this 
continent muſt perceive, that they are eſtabliſhed for the 
care of a new /y/tem of revenue, which is but now begun. 
* « Dira Celeno,” Wc. Virg. Aneid 3. 1 
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their intereſts as diſtinct from thoſe of the public. 
Such notions are fatal to their country and to 
themſelves. 5 . 

Vet how many are there, ſo weak and ſordid 


as to think they perform all the offices of life, if 
they earneſtly endeavour to encreaſe their own 


wealth, power, and credit, without the leaſt re- 
gard for the ſociety, under the protection of 
which they live; who, if they can make an im- 


| mediate profit to themſelves, by lending their 


aſſiſtance to thoſe, whole projects, plainly tend to 
the injury of their country, rejoice in their dex- 
terity, and believe themſelves intitled to the 
character of ible politicians? Miſerable men! Of 

whom it 1s hard to ſay, whether they ought to 


be moſt the objects of pity or contempt : But 
whoſe opinions are certainly as deteſtable, as their 
practices are deſtructive. SR 


Though I always reflect, with a high pleaſure, i 


onthe integrity and underſtanding of my country- 


men, which, joined with a pure and humble 
devotion to the great and gracious author of every 
bleſſing they enjoy, will, I hope enſure to them, 
and their poſterity, all temporal and eternal hap- 


pineſs; yet when I conſider, that in every age 
and country there have been bad men, my heart 


at this threatening period, is ſo full of apprehen- 


ſion, as not to permit me to believe, but that 
there may be ſome on this continent, againſt 


who ye ought to be upon your guard-----Men, 
who either hold, or expect to hold a. 
. ee 


It is not intended by theſe words to throw any re- 


flections upon gentlemen, becauſe they are poſſeſſed of 
offices; for many of them are certainly men of virtue, and 


loyers of their country, But ſuppoſed obligations of 185 
"JOY e * 
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advantages, by ſetting examples of ſervility to 
their countrymen.—--Men, who trained to the 

e Pe, employ- 


tude and honour, may induce them to de filent. Whether 


theſe obligations ought to be regarded or not, is not fo much 


to be confidered by others, in the judment they form of 


theſe gentlemen, as whether they think they ought to be re- 


Zarded. Perhaps, therefore we ſhall act in the propereſt 
manngr towards them, if we neither reproach nor imitate 
them. The perſons meant in this letter are baſe ſpirited 
wretches, who may endeavour to- diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
by their ſordid zeal, in defending and promoting meaſures, 
which they know, beyond all queſtion, to be deſtructive 
to the juſt rights and true intereſt of their country. It is 
ix carcely poſſible to ſpeak of them with any degree of pro- 
priety. For no words can truly deſcribe their guilt and 
meanneſs. But every honeſt man, on their being mentioned, 
will feel what cannot be expreſſed. If their wickedneſs 
did not bid them, ey might perceive, along the coaſt of 
_ theſe colonies, many ſkeletons of wretched ambition; who, 
after diſtinguiſhing themſelves, in fupport of the ſtamp-aQ, 
dy a courageous contempt. of their country and of juſtice, 
| have been left to linger out their miſerable exiſtence, with- 
out a government, colleCtorſhip, ſecretaryſhip, or any o- 
ther commiſſion to confole them, as well as it could, for 


boſs of virtue and reputation——while numberleſs offices 


have been beſtowed in theſe colonies on people from Great- 
Britain, and new ones are continually invented to be thus 
beſtowed. As a few Senn prizes are put into a lottery to 
tempt multitudes to loſe, 
been ratfed to a good poſt------ 4 
= *« Apparent rari nantes in gurgite waſte.” 
Mr. Grenville, indeed, in order to recommend the ſtamp- 
ack, had the unequalled generoſity to pour down a golden 
| thower of offices upon Americans; and yet theſe ungrateful 
Colonies did not thank Mr, Grenville for wah” bop kindneſs 
to their countrymen nor them for accepting it. How muſt that 
great ſtateſman have been ſurpriſed to find, that the unpo- 
Tiſhed coloniſts could not be reconciled to infamy—by trea- 


ſo here and there ap American hass 


chery ? Such a bountiful diſpoſition towards us never ap- 


peared it any miniſter before him, and probably neyer will 
appear again. For it is evident that ſuch a ſyſtem of poli- 
N bye 8 ey 
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employment, or ſelf-taught by a natural verſa 
tility of genius, ſerve as decoys for drawing the 
innooent and unwary into ſnares. It is not to be 
doubted but that ſuch men will diligently beſtit 
themſelves on this and every like occaſion, to 
ſpread the infection of their meannets as far as 
they can. On the plans they have adopted, this 
3s their courſe. This is the method to recom- 
mend themſelves to their patrons. They act 
conſiſtently, in a bad cauſe. They run well, 
JJ... or err 37 
From them we ſhall learn how pleaſant and 
profitable a thing it is, to be for our /ubmyfue 
ehaviour well ſpoken of at St. James's, or St. 
| Stephen's ; at Guildhall, or the Royal exchange. 
Specious fallacies will be dreſt up with all the 
arts of deluſion, to perſuade one colony to diſ- 
_ tinguiſh herſelf from another, by unbecoming 
condeſcenſions, which will ſerve the ambitious 
- purpoſes of great men at home, and therefore 
will be thought by them to entitle their aſſiſtants 
in obtaining them, to conſiderable rewards. 


ey is to be eſtabliſhed on this continent, as, in a ſhort time, 
| is to render it utterly unneceſſary to uſe the leaſt art in order 
to conciliate our approbation of any meaſures. ' Some of 
our countryn>2n may be employed to fix chains upon us ; 
but they will never be permitted to hold them afterwards. 
So that the utmoſt that any of them can expect, is only a 
temporary proviſion, that may expire in their own time z 
but which they may be aſſured, will preclude their children 
from having any conſideration paid them. The natives ot 
America will fink into total zeglet and contempt, the mo- 
ment that their country loſes the conſtitutional powers ſhe 
now poſſeſſes. Moſt fincerely do I with and pray, that every 
one of us may be convinced of this great truth---that in- 
duſtry and integrity are the paths of pleaſantneſs.“ which 
lead to happineſs, | . 
5 Our 
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Our fears will be excited. Our hopes will be 
aweakened. It will be infinuated to us, with a 
plauſible affectation of wiſdom and concern, how 
_ prudent it is to pleaſe the powerful—how dange- 
rous to provoke them—and then comes in the 
perpetual incantation that freezes up every gene. 
rous purpole of the ſoul in cold, inactive expec- 
tation“ that if there is any requeſt to be made, 
compliance will obtain a favourable attention.” 
Our vigilance and our union are ſucceſs and 
ſalfety. Our negligence and our diviſion are 
diſtreſs and death. They are worſe - they are 
thame and ſlavery. Let us equally ſhun the 
benumbing ſtillneſs of over-weening ſloth, and 
the feveriſh activity of that ill-formed zeal, 


Which buſies itſelf in maintaining little, mean 


and narrow opinions. Let us with a truly wiſe 
_ generoſity and charity, baniſh and diſcourage 
all illiberal diſtinctions, which may ariſe from diffe- 
rences in ſituation, forms of government, or 


modes of religion. Let us conſider ourſelves as 


meit—freemen -chriftian freemen-leparated from 
the reſt of the world, and firmly bound toge- 

ther by the tame rights, intereſts and dangers. , 
Let thele keep our attention inflexibly fixed on 


the great objects, which we muſt continually regard 


in order to preſerve thoſe rights, to promote thoſe 
intereſts, and to avert thoſe dangers. - 

Let theſe truths be in delibly impreſſed on ou 
minds that we cannot be happy, without being 
Free that we cannot be free without being ſecure 
in our property that we cannot be ſecure in 
our property, if, without our conſent, others 
m:y, by right, take it away—that taxes im- 
pod on us by parhament, do thus take it a- 
way—that dutics laid for the ſole purpoſes of rai- 
liug moncy, are taxes—that attempts to ay 
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ſuch duties ſhould be inſtantly and firmly oppo: 
ſed—that this, appoſition can never be effectual, 

unlefs it is the united effort of theſe proyinces-- 
that therefore beuevolonce of temper towards each 
other, and unquimiiy of counſels, are eſſential to 
the welfare of the whole gand laſtly, that for 
this reaſon, eysry- man amongſt us, why in any 
manner would encourage either diſſention, diſ- 
fidence, or indifference, between theſe colonies, 
is an enemy to himſelf, and to his country,. 
The helief of theſe truths, I verily think; my 
comin. is indiſpenſably neceſſary to your 
happineſs, I beſeech you therefore, *# teach them 
diligently unto your children, and talk of them 
when you fit, in your houſes; and When you 
walk by the way, and when . lie down,” and i 
when you riſe up“ | 
What have theſe colonies to aſk While ab 
continue fes? Or What have they to dread, but 
inſidious attempis to ſubvert their freedom = 
Their proſperity; daes not depend on miniſterial 
favours doled out t particular provinces. They 
form one political body, of which each 8 | 
is amember. Their happineſs1s founded on has 
conſtitution ; and i is to be promoted by preſerving 
that Conſtitution in unabated vigour, through- 


| out every part. A ſpot, a {peck of decay, howe- 


ver ſmall the limb on which it appears, and how- 
ever remote it may ſeemi from the vitals, ſhould 
be alarming. We have all the rights requiſite 
for our proſperity. The legal authority of 
Great-Britain may indeed lay hard reſtrictions 
upon us; but, like the ſpear. of Telephus, it 
Will cure as well as wound, Her unkindneſs 
will inſtruc and compel us, after tome time, to 
Glcover, in our Tee, and frugality, anne | 
© Deuteron vi. R . 
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remedies—If our rights continue unviolated : 
For as long as the products of our labour, and 
the rewards of our own care, can properly be 
called our own, ſo long will it be worth our 
while to be induftrious and frugal. But if when 
we plow--ſow—reap--gather--and threſh--we find, 


that we plow--ſow--reap--gather--and threſh for 1] 
others, whoſe pleaſure is to be the ſole limitation 
how much they ſhall take, and how much they 


ſhall leave, why ſhould we repeat the unprofita- 


ble toil? Horſes and men are content with that 
portion of the fruits of their work, which their 


owners aſſign to them, in order to keep them 


ſtrong enough to raiſe ſucceſſive crops ; but even 
theſe beaſts will not ſubmit to draw for their 
_ maſters, untill they are ſubdued with whips and 


goads. Let us take care of our rights, and we 


therein take care of our property. © Slavery 
is ever preceded by ſleep.” Individuals may be 
_ dependant on miniſters, if they pleaſe, States ſboula 
ſcorn it; and if you are not wanting to your- 

| ſelves, you will have a proper regard paid you by 

| thoſe, to whom if you are not reſpectable, you 
will infallibly be contemptible. But—if we have 
already forgot the reaſons that urged us, with un- 
exampled unanimity, to exert ourſelves two years 
ago if our zeal for the public good is worn out 


before the homeſpun cloaths which itcauſed us to 


have made if our reſolutions are ſo faint, as by out 


preſent conduct to condemn our own late ſue- 


cesfull example if we are not affected by any 
reverence for the memory of our anceſtors, who | 
_ tranſmitted to us that freedom in which they had | 
been bleſt--if we are not animated by any regard _ 
for poſterity, to whom, by the moſt ſacred ob- 
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| ligations, we are bound to deliver down the in- 
valuable inheritance - ren, indeed, any miniſter 
or any tool of a miniſter or any creature of 
a tool of a miniſter - or any lower « inſtrument 
of adminiſtration, if lower there be, is a perſo- 
nage whom it may be dangerous to offend. 
NE oo are I fhall 
Inffrumenta regni. Tacitus's An. b. xii, ſ. 66. If 
any perſon ſhall imagine that he diſcovers in theſe letters 
the leaſt diſaffection towards our moſt excellent ſovereign, 
and the parliament of Great- Britain; or the leaſt diſlike of 
the dependence of theſe colonies on that kingdom, I beg 
that ſuch perſon will not form any judgment on particular 
_ expreſſions, but will conſider the tenour of all the letters 
taken together. In that caſe, I flatter myſelf that eyery un- 
prejudiced reader will be convinced, that the true intereſts 
of Great-Britain are as dear to me as they ought to be to e- 
very 0 ſubject. i © gs I Tr 
If I am an enthuſiaſt in any thing, it is in my zeal for the 
perpetual dependance of theſe colonies on their mother coun- 
try.---A dependance founded on mutual benefits, the conti- 
nuance of which can be ſecured only by mutual affections. 
Therefore it is, that with extreme apprehenſion I view the 
ſmalleſt ſeeds of diſcontent, which are unwarily ſcattered 
abroad. Fifty or ſixty years will make aſtoniſhing alterations 
in theſe colonies ; and this conſideration ſhould render it the 
buſineſs of Great-Britain more and more to cultivate our good 
diſpoſitions towards her but the misfortune is, that thoſe great 
men, who are wreſtling for power at home, think themſelves 
very lightly intereſted in the proſperity of their country fifty 
or ſixty years hence; but are deeply concerned in blowing 
up a popular clamour for ſuppoſed immediate advantages. 
For my part, I regard Great-Britain as a bulwark happi- 
| ly fixed between theſe colonies and the powerful nations of 
| Europe. That kingdom is our advanced poſt or fortifica- 
tion, which remaining ſafe, we under its protection enjoying 
peace, may diffuſe the bleſſings of religion, ſcience and li- 
berty, through remote wilderneſſes. It is therefore incon- 
teſtibly our duty and our intereſt to ſupport the ſtrength or 


Great-Britain, When, confiding in that ſtrength, ſhe be- 


gins to forget from whence it groſe, it will be an eaſy thing 
to ſhew the ſource. She may readily be reminded of the loud 
alarm ſpread among her merchants and tradeſmen, by the 
_ J univers 
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I ſhall be extremely ſorry, if any man miſtakes 
my meaning in any thing I have ſaid. Officers 
employed by the crown, are, while according to 
the laws they conduct themſelves, intitled to 


legal obedience, and ſincere reſpect. Theſe it is 
a duty to render them; and theſe no good or 
prudent perſon will withhold. But when theſe 
officers, thro? raſhneſs or deſign, endeavour to 


enlarge their authority beyond its due limits, 
and expect improper conceſſions to be made to 


them, from regard for the employments they 
bear, their attempts ſhould be conſidered as e- 
qual injuries to the crown and people, and ſhould 


e courageouſſy and F oppoſed. To 


ſuffer our ideas to be confounded by natnes on 
ſuch occaſions, would certainly be an inexcuſa- 


_ univerſal affociation of theſe colonies, fit the time of the 
ſtamp-act, not to import any of her manifactures. In the 
year 1718, the Ruſſians and Swedes entered into an agree 


ment, not to ſuffer Gteat-Britain to export any hdwal flores 


from their dominions, but in Ruffian or Swediſh ſhips, and 


at their on prices. Great-Britain was diſtreſt. Pitch and 


tar roſe to three pounds a barrel. At length the thought of 
getting theſe articles from the colonies ; and the attempt = 


ſucceeding, they fell down to fifteen ſhillings, In the year 
1756, Great-Britalh was threatened with an invaſſon. An 


caſterly wind blowing for Nix weeks, ſhe could not man her | 
fleet; and the whole nation was thrown into the utmoſt 


conſternation, The wind changed. The American thips 


arrived. The fleet failed in ten or fifteen'days. There are 


ſonie other teſſections on this ſubje@ worthy of the moſt de- 


liberate attention of the Britiſh Parliament; but they are 
of fuch à nature that J do not chuſe to mention them pu- 


blicly. 1 thought I diſcharged my duty to my country, by 


taking the liberty, in the year 1765, While the ſtamp-act 


was in ſuſpence, of writing my ſentiments to a man of the 


greateſt influence at home, Who afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf by eſpouſing our cauſe, in the debates concerning 


the repeal of the act. 
wy 2 ble 


good « mini 


a » J 9 1 . TILE 
one? The mortality of miniſters, is a very 
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DIF 
ble weakneſs, and probably an irremediable er- 
ror, PP A yp: oi gn a TIE 
We have reaſon to believe, that ſeveral of his 
majeſty's preſent miniſters are good men, and 
friends ro our country; and it ſeems not unlike- 
ly, that by a particular concurrence of events, 
we have been treated a little more ſeverely than 


they wiſhed we ſhould be. They might not 


think it prudent to ſtem a torrent. But what is 


the difference to us, whether arbitrary acts take 
their riſe from miniſters, or are permitted by 


them > Do any Point to be allowed to a 
er, that ſhould be denied to a bad 


frail mortality. A * may ſucceed a Shel- 
burne—a * * * may ſucceed a Conway. _ 
We find a new kind of miniſter lately ſpoken 


of at home“ The miniſter of the houſe of 
commons.” The term ſeems to have peculiar 
: propriety when referred to theſe colonies, with 
a different meaning annexed to. it, from that 
in which it is taken there. By the word mi- 
niſter, we may underſtand not only a ſervant 


of the crown, but a man of influence among 
the commons, who regard themſelves as hav- 


: Ing 2 ſhare in the ſovereignty over us. The 
* miniſter F the houte” may, in a point re- 


ſpecting the colonies, be ſo ſtrong, that the 
miniſter of the crown in the houſe, if he is a 
diſtinct perſon, may not chuſe, even where 


his ſentiments are favourable to us, to come 


to a pitched battle upon our account. For 


tho' I have the higheſt opinion of the defe- 


"3: 662d imperium ad ignaros aut minus bonos perwenit; 
novum illud exemplum, ab dignis et idoneis, ad indignos et 
non idoneos transfertur.“ N FT og 

fo 1 Sall. Bell. Cat. ſ. 50. 
rence 
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rence of the houſe for the king's miniſter, 
yet he may be ſo good natured, as not to put 
it to the teſt, except it be for the mere and 


immediate profit of his maſter or himſelf. 


But whatever kind of miniſter he is, that 
attempts to innovate a ſingle iota in the pri- 
vileges of theſe, colonies, him I hope you will 
undauntedly oppole ; and that you will never 
ſuffer yourtelves to be either cheated or fright- 
ened into any unworthy obſequiouſneſs. On 


ſuch emergencies you may ſurely, without 


_ preſumption, believe that Amighty God himſelf 
will look down upon your righteous conteſt 
with gracious approbation. You will be a band 
of brothers, cemented by the deareſt ties, 
and ftrengthened with inconceivable ſupplies of 
force and conſtancy, by that ſympathetic ar- 
dour, which animates good men, confederated 
in a good cauſe. Your honour and welfare 
will be, as they now are, maſt intimately con- 


cerned ; and beſides you are aſſigned by di- 1 


vine providence, in the appointed order of things, 


the proteckors of unborn ages, whoſe fate de- 5 


pends upon your virtue. Whether they ſhall 
ariſe the generous and indiſputable heirs of the 


richeſt patrimonies, or the daſtardly and here. 
ditary drudges of imperious taſkmaſters, yow | 


1% deternine. 


To diſcharge this double duty to yourſelves, 1 


and to your poſterity, you have nothing to do, 1 


but to call forth into uſe the good ſenſe and 
| tpirit of which you are poſſeſled. You have 
nothing to do, but to conduct your affairs peace- | 
ably----prudently-—firmly—-jointly. By theſe 
means you will ſupport the character of free 
men, without loſing that of faithful ſubjects-- 


LET „ 1 - ns 


a good character in any government-—one of 


the beſt under a Britiſh government—You will 


prove, that Americans have that true magna- 


nimity of ſoul, that can reſent injuries, with- 


1 _ out falling into rage; and that though your de- 


votion to Great-Britain is the molt affectionate, 


yet you can make proper ditinflions, and know 
what you owe to yourſelves, as well as to her. 
You will, at the ſame time that you advance 

your intereſts, advance your reputation-—-You 
will convince the world of the juſtice of your 


demands, and the purity of your intentions --- 
While all mankind muſt with unceaſing ap- 


plauſes confeſs you indeed deſerve liberty, who 
10 well underſtand it, ſo paſſionately love it, 

ſo temperately enjoy it, and ſo wilety, brave- 
ly, and virtuouſly aſſert, maintain, and defend 


(e 8 ego libertatem, gue mibi a parente Men : 


Fradlita elt, enperiar; derum 1d fruſtra an o 


em faciam, in vefira manu flum oft, Quirr 


r 


For my part, I am reſolved ſtrenuouſly to 
cContend for the liberty delivered down to 
me by my anceſtors; but whether I ſhall 
do it effectually or not, depends on you, 


my countrymen. 


Hou little ſoever one is able to write, yet 
when the liberties of one's country are 

WE threatened, it is ſtill more difficult to be 

leit . e 
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